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PEEFACE. 


I  will  now  give  a  few  reasons  why  I  publish  this 
book.  The  first  is,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  child¬ 
ren  injured  in  a  close,  unhealthy  school  house.  The 
fact  that  we  must  pay  from  $3  to  $5  school  tax  to 
let  school  directors  and  school  teachers  undermine 
the  constitutions  of  our  children,  seems  like  anything 
but  a  free  country  to  me. 

The  second  is:  if  I  must  make  my  way  to  heaven 
through  houses  of  worship  that  are  kept  something 
similar  to  a  “cave  of  dead  dogs,”  I  would  rather 

take  some  other  route,  if  it  should  be  H - B - ’s* 

course. 

The  third  is:  that  in  my  four  years  extensive  tra¬ 
vel,  I  discovered  that  the  people  generally  do  not 
know  the  value  of  daily  and  hourly  renewing  the  air, 
especially  in  the  winter  season. 

The  fourth  and  last  is :  if  1  can  make  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  by  it,  those  that  I  owe  will  have  no  objection. 

*  H.  B.  professes  to  love  and  serve  God,  yet  seldom  or 
never  enters  a  house  of  worship. 


TECHNICAL  TERMS. 


“  Except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken.” — 1  Cor.,  14 
chap.  9  verse. 

Perhaps  the  public  may  think  some  of  my  reason¬ 
ing  good,  and  other  parts  they  may  think  not  worth 
reading.  To  such  I  would  say,  do  as  the  workmen 
in  iron  and  gold  mines  do,  throw  the  clay  away,  but 
take  care  of  the  mettle. 

Here  I  would  advise  those  persons  that  have 
hearths  in  their  rooms,  to  remove  the  fireboards  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  I  consider  good  ventilators. 

I  would  likewise  here  present  a  few  ideas  in  re¬ 
gard  to  persons  who  are  afraid  of  catching  cold  in  a 
house  with  the  windows  open. 

Suppose  you  leave  a  dark  room  in  which  }  ou  have 
been  setting  for  some  time,  will  not  the  sun  have  a 
bad  effect  on  your  eyes  1 

The  same  idea  will  apply  in  leaving  a  close  room. 
In  passing  out,  the  air  will  have  a  contrary  effect  on 
the  blood. 

Another  idea  I  experienced  when  I  was  working 
at  the  smithing  business,  was,  the  hotter  a  piece  of 
iron  was,  the  sooner  it  would  cool  off.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  blood.  The  more  we  roast  our¬ 
selves  within,  the  more  will  we  feel  the  effects  of  the 
cold  air  without. 

Another  practice,  I,  with  others,  have  been  guilty 
of — walking  out  with  the  coat  on,  and  after  the  ex¬ 
ercise  is  over  to  take  the  coat  off.  This  practice,  as 
far  as  the  health  is  concerned,  should  be  exactly  re¬ 
versed. 


DEUCKEEMILLER  on  VEETILATIOI^ 


At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  my  friends,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  publish  a  Book  on  Ventilation.  I  have  had 
the  book  stores  in  the  different  cities  searched  to  see 
if  such  a  book  had  not  previously  been  published,  but 
none  could  be  found.  I  consider  a  book  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  next  in  importance  to  the  New  Testament. 

We  have  already  religious  books  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  novels  of  all  kinds,  books  against  liquor,  books 
against  tobacco,  &c.,  &c. 

A  wide  field  opens  here  for  the  discussion  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  well-aired  dwellings,  school 
houses  and  church  edifices,  and  the  evil  results  of  ill 
ventilated  houses  of  eve/y  description.  But  as  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  will  be  forthcoming,  I  will  not  enlarge 
or  go  into  particulars,  but  will  be  brief,  and  give  but 
general  ideas.  Before  I  proceed,  I  will  give  some 
of  my  own  experience.  I  have  been  frequently  ask¬ 
ed,  how  I  made  the  discovery]  I  answer,  it  was 
merely  by  chance.  Most  of  our  citizens  know  that 
the  church,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  burdened 
with  a  debt.  I  voluntarily  offered  to  the  Preacher  in 
charge,  that  if  he  would  authorize  me,  I  would  col-' 
lect  money  and  pay  the  debt.  I  went  to  work  in  the 
narne  of  the  Lord,  and  succeeded  to  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  I  commenced  collecting  the  mon¬ 
ey,  I  was  rather  in  a  declining  state  of  health  ;  but, 
by  running  about  in  the  open  air,  my  health  improv¬ 
ed.  I,  like  many  others,  was  confined  in  a  close 
shop  fora  number  of  years  and  had  the  building  well 
aired  in  the  summer,  but  ne\ er  thought  of  opening 
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the  vvindows  in  the  winter,  fall,  or  spring.  As  I 
now  had  experienced  the  blessings  of  daily  fresh  air, 
on  a  small  scale,  I  thought  I  would  try  it  on  a  more 
enlarged  plan,  and  commenced  hauling  Bibles  all 
over  the  country  ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  made  some  won¬ 
derful  discoveries  in  reference  to  ventilation.  I  found 
that  not  ten  out  of  every  hundred,  aired  their  houses 
at  all,  either  summer  or  winter.  In  the  summer  they 
are  at  war  with  the  flies,  and  in  the  winter  with  the 
Lord’s  pure  air.  The  constant  cry  in  the  summer  is, 
shut  the  door,  shut  the  windows,  or  the  flies  might  get 
in  :  and,  in  the  winter,  shut  the  doors,  shut  the  win¬ 
dows  or  the  cold  will  get  in.  If  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  purgatory,  I  would  rather  be  in  il  at  once 
than  to  be  boxed  up  in  a  close  building  without  the 
external  air  being  admitted.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  censure  the  people,  but  merely  to  give  light  on  the 
subject.  I  will  here  state  a  few  incidents  to  show 
the  error  people  have  fallen  into  in  reference  to  ven¬ 
tilation.  I  stopped  at  a  house  over  night,  and  the 
next  morning  the  hired  girl  had  occasion  to  pass  my 
room  and  seeing  not  only  the  door  open  but  the  win¬ 
dow,  ran  down  stairs,  and  to  use  her  own  words,  said, 
“  My  God,  the  man  has  got  the  window  open.”  The 
girl  perhaps  could  not  have  been  more  frightened  if 
I  had  been  dead.  Even  my  own  neighbors  in  seeing 
the  sash  out  above  the  door,  asked  whether  I  was  not 
afraid  some  one  would  climb  in.  I  said  there  was  no 
one  would  get  in  but  the  Lord’s  pure  air,  and  I  was 
not  afraid  of  that.  A  number  of  similar  incidents 
could  be  stated, but  if  I  would  make  the  book  too  bulky 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  read.  I  will  now  mention  a 
few  incidents  to  show  that  the  subject  is  gaining 
ground.  A  very  clever  and  hospitable  family,  who 
reside  in  the  sopth-east  portion  of  the  county,  whose 
house, like  many  others,  was  bad  off  for  pure  air.  I 
gave  the  woman  a  good-natured  lecture,  both  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning,  telling  her  if  she  would 
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let  the  air  pass  through  her  house,  it  would  improve 
the  health  of  her  children.  I  took  my  leave  and  was 
invited  to  call  again  if  I  ever  came  through  the 
neighborhood.  I  visited  the  family  two  or  three 
times  since,  and  whenever  I  entered  the  house,  I 
saw  the  windows  open  both  summer  and  winter.— 
Ben.  Franklin  was  a  whole-souled  man  for  air,  and 
BO  are  most  Quakers,  so  much  so,  that  I  stopped  with 
a  Quaker  family  in  the  north-east  section  of  the 
county,  and  in  taking  leave  of  the  family,  the  lady 
said  she  had  no  doubt  but  that  I  would  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  going  round  and  lecturing  the  people 
on  ventilation,  and  likewise  several  gentlemen  of 
our  most  worthy  citizens  of  Mt.  Joy,  have  declared 
to  me  that  since  I  talked  so  much  on  the  benefits  of 
ventilation,  they  have  improved  their  bedroom  win¬ 
dows,  to  let  them  down  from  the  top,  and  one  of  them 
in  particular,  said  he  would  not  have  them  closed 
again  for  one  hundred  dollars.  Another  and  very 
respectable  lady  of  Mt.  Joy,  advised  me  to  go  on 
through  all  opposition — that  I  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  question. 

As  I  promised  to  be  brief,  I  think  it  is  now  time 
to  take  up  the  subject  in  general.  I  have  heretofore 
declared,  that  ill-ventilated  school-houses  have  done 
more  harm  than  liquor  and  tobacco  put  together. — 
Every  Philanthropist  will  not  be  backward  in  decla¬ 
ring  that  liquorand  tobaccoare  tw’ogreat  evils, and  yet 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  plain,  that  the  human 
race  sustain  more  injury  from  ill-ventilated  school- 
houses,  than  any  other  cause.  I  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  here,  that  I  consider  school  houses  a  blessing 
to  our  nation,  and  the  more  school  houses  and  church¬ 
es  the  better.  I  am  in  favor  of  education,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  send  his  children  to 
school.  Jn  writing  on  ventilation,  I  shall  not  make 
use  of  those  Technical  terms  that  only  one  out  of 
every  ten  can  understand.  In  the  school  house,  the 
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foundation  for  a  strong  or  a  weak  constitution  is  laid 
and  very  few  children  either  directly  or  indirectly  are 
injured  by  liquor  or  tobacco  :  but  where  is  the  child 
that  is  not  penned  up  from  morning  till  night,  and 
year  after  year,  in  a  close,  ill-ventilated  school 
house]  “He  hath  done  a’l  things  well.”  Yes,  and 
He  has  sent  pure  air  enough  into  the  world,  to  give 
every  body  a  robust  constitution,  if  they  will  but  in^ 
hale  it.  Here  I  should  have  first  went  into  the  moth¬ 
er’s  chamber  and  beheld  how  many  infants  are  half 
smothered,  in  imigina  i  >n,  *  e  or3  they  are  able  to  go 
to  school.  It  is  high  time  that  a  reformation  should 
take  place,  and  where  are  we  to  begin]  If  we  build 
a  house,  the  lowest  stone  in  the  foundation  must  be 
laid  first.  In  the  Scripture,  the  body  is  compared  to  a 
building.  Childhood  is  the  foundation,  and  if  the 
foundation  is  not  laid  solid,  what  can  we  expect  of 
the  building]  The  superstructure  must  give  way — 
it  must  fall.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  Physiology  of  mankind,  it  matters  not  how 
small,  how  weak,  or  how  puny  a  child  may  be  born, 
if  the  mother  will  but  suffer  her  windows  to  be  open¬ 
ed,  the  child  may  become  strong,  robust,  healthy  and 
strong.  If  the  school  directors  were  to  go  to  work 
and  have  all  the  school  houses  so  improved  as  to  let 
tlie  windows  down  from  the  top,  I  am  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  the  one-third  of  all  the  school  masters  would  put 
themselves  to  the  trouble  of  regulating  the  windows 
after  all,  though  they  will  complain  of  headache,  loss 
of  appetite,  &c.  Let  them  take  my  advice  for  one 
winter  and  try  it,  and  the  headache  will  leave  them 
and  the  appetite  will  return;  then  good  bye  to  sore 
throats.  I  say  a  school  teacher  that  is  guilty  of 
keeping  the  impure  air  in  his  or  her  school  house, 
and  the  poor  children  breathing  their  own  breath 
over  and  over  again,  from  morning  till  dinner  time, 
and  from  dinner  time  till  night,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month,  without  opening 
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the  windows,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  health,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving*  a  few  dollars  worth  of  coal — 
such  a  person  is  not  fit  to  take  charge  of  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  children.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  nothing 
thought  of  but  a  child’s  mental  training,  and  not 
much  of  that.  Here  of  late  years  moral  training  has 
been  thought  of.  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  physical  training  will  likewise  be  thought  of, 
I  consider  the  health  of  a  child  of  more  value  than 
learning  it  to  read,  write  and  cipher.  There  are 
many  people  who  cannot  stand  a  hard  day’s  work. — 
We  are  dwindling  down  to  a  mere  race  of  weakly 
persons.  In  ancient  times  when  people  lived  in  tents, 
or  later  in  log  cabins,  they  were  robust,  healthy  and 
strong.  Who  is  to  do  the  work  if  weall  get  sicklyl — if 
we  keep  our  children  smothered  up  for  five  years 
while  in  infancy,  in  a  close  bed  room,  and  then  send 
them  for  six  years  into  a  school  house  with  thirty  or 
fortv  more  children,  to  breathe  the  same  air  which 
would  only  be  sufficient  for  one  child  to  breath.  If  Dr, 
Franklin  is  correct,  and  I  believe  he  is,  in  stating 
that  each  individual  will  consume  a  gallon  of  pure  air 
in  a  minute,  one  child  would  destroy  all  the  pure  air 
in  a  school  house  in  half  a  day.  If  one  child  could 
rpnder  the  air  unfit  for  breathing  in  the  same  time 
that  thirty  or  forty  are  compelled  to  breath  it,  how 
deleterious  must  the  air  of  a  school  house  be.  No 
wonder  the  children  would  rather  be  punished  some 
other  way  than  go  to  school.  I  have  often  heard 
personssay  that  their  youngson  or  daughter  could  not 
stand  going  to  school,  study  does  not  agree  with  them: 
it  is  the  first  stage  of  suffocation,  that  they  cannot 
stand.  I  have  traveled  for  three  years  and  met 
with  but  two  or  three  school  teachers  of  cornmon 
schools  who  were  strong*  advocates  for  ventilation. 

There  is  no  subject  of  more  importance  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  mankind  than  ventilation, 
and  yet  none  that  lias  been  more  lest  sight  of  by 
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chambermaids,  school*  masters  and  church  sextons. 
I  generally  stop  at  all  the  school  houses  I  pass.  I 
will  give  but  two  as  specimens.  I  never  entered  a 
school  house  that  was  thorougly  ventilated  with  the 
exception  of  one  in  Strasburg  township.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  in  passing,  all  the  win¬ 
dows  I  could  see  were  let  down  about  half  a  light. — 
I  hitched  my  horse  and  went  into  the  house  and 
what  did  I  see,  a  portly  looking  man  with  a  fresh 
countenance,  he  received  me  with  a  welcome  and 
was  very  sociable.  1  said  to  him,  give  me  your  hand, 
you  are  the  very  man  for  me.  Yes,  says  he,  I  had 
hard  work  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
and  had  all  the  old  women  in  the  neighborhood  sha¬ 
king  their  fists  under  my  nose.  I  then  took  a  look 
at  the  children,  and  a  more  brighter,  happier,  lovelier 
sett  of  children  I  never  saw.  Now  we  will  reverse 
the  subject:  the  other  school  house  was  in  Manor 
township.  All  the  windows  I  could  see  were  closed: 
I  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  but  did  not  en¬ 
ter.  The  pale,  little,  but  clever  school-master  rose 
from  his  seat  with  a  melancholy  countenance,  and 
commenced  walking  slowly  towards  me,  and  while 
he  was  doing  this,  I  stood  under  the  door  looking  at 
the  poor  children — some  were  half  asleep,  others 
looked  drowsy,  some  were  twisting  themselves  about 
on  the  benches,  and  others  looked  discontented  and 
fretful.  The  condition  and  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  the  house  at  that  time  I  will  say  nothing  about, 
but  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  I  did  not  stop  to  give 
the  schoolmaster  a  lecture,  tor  I  considered  it  a  hope¬ 
less  case.  I  will  now  compare  a  farmer  with 
a  shop  mechanic.  Farming  is  said  to  be  a  healthy 
occupation,  and  wl^y  is  thibi  because  he  always 
has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  is  the  Giver  of  all  good 
partial, does  he  not  send  pure  air  to  the  shop  mechan¬ 
ic,  as  well  as  to  the  farmer]  Yes  he  does,  and  if  the 
mechanic  will  but  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  let- 
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ting  down  his  windows,  either  summer  or  winter, 
the  same  healthy  air  that  blows  through  the  farmer’s 
barn  will  blow  through  the  mechanic’s  shop.  Peo¬ 
ple  injure  themselves  more  through  the  winter,  by 
creating  an  artificial  summer  of  coal  gas,  and  through 
a  false  economy  this  coal  gas  is  not  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape.  After  the  condensed  air  has  done  its  duty  or 
passed  once  through  the  lungs,  it  must  then  have 
some  open  place  to  evaporate  and  new  heat  must  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  its  stead.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  air  being 
too  condensed,  neither  am  I  in  favor  of  air  being  too 
rare,  I  contend  for  regularity,  and  air  in  a  house 
should  be  moderately  heated.  I  consider  it  just  as 
injudicious  for  a  man  to  set  out  in  his  sleigh  when  the 
ice  is  hanging  about  his  horse’s  mouth,  as  it  is  to  set 
in  a  room  heated  up  similar  to  a  bake  oven.  There 
is  one  word  more  that  I  should  have  said  in  reference 
to  school  houses.  Parents  have  fallen  into  a  great 
error  in  supposing  that  their  children  will  catch  cold 
if  the  windows  of  a  school  house  are  open  in  the 
winter.  The  reverse  in  reality  is  the  case.  Let  the 
worthy  teacher,  out  of  a  false  economy  to  fuel,  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  his  own  health,  keep  the  windows  closed, 
and  by  so  doing  he  will  heat  up  his  own  body,  and 
throw  the  children  into  a  sweat,  and  when  the  school 
is  dismissed,  they  rush  out  into  the  open  air,  which 
is  at  a  freezing  point  and  a  sudden  shock  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  produced,  and  soar  throats,  coughs  and  croups, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  sure  to  follow.  But  by  letting  down 
the  windows,  or  in  other  words,  ventilating  the 
school  house,  the  children  then  will  receive  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  gradually,  and  no  evil  results  will  follow. 
I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  have  made  at  least 
some  thirty  converts  since  I  agitated  the  subject. 

Men  of  sound  minds,  who  were  indifferent,  are 
now  convinced,  and  acknowledge  the  utility  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  poet  has  very  beautifully  sung  that 
the  Gospel  is  life,  health  and  peace.  The  Son  of 
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Man  said, ye  will  not  come  to  the  light  because  your 
deeds  are  evil.  Now  I  stand  here  as  the  poet  to  tell 
you  that  the  subject  of  ventilation,  if  properly  atten¬ 
ded  to,  will  likewise  bring  life,  health  and  peace.  The 
Psalmist  says  “their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,”  and 
consequently  would  rather  not  breathe  the  Lord’s  pure 
air.  Thislastparagraphisonly  intended  tohit off  those 
who  are  decidedly  opposed  to  letting  fresh  air  into 
the  house  of  God.  The  habit  of  setting  in  a  close 
room  for  the  sake  of  saving  fuel,  is  something  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Scriptural  expression,  “Ye  blind  guides, 
which  strain  at  a  knat,  and  swallow  a  camel.”  Or 
to  prove  my  point,  save  one  dollar’s  worth  of  coal,  and 
drink  in  ten  dollar’s  worth  of  disease.  The  next  in 
order  will  be  the  church  or  house  of  worship:  about 
public  halls,  court  houses,  jails  and  poor  houses,  I 
know  nothing,  though  I  have  entered  factories  and  I 
hope  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  enter  them  again, 
especially  woolen  factories.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  judgment  necessary  to  regulate  the  windows  of  a 
church,  and  if  the  sexton  is  not  a  judicious  man  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  The  church  should  be 
ventilated  before  any  of  the  congregation  enter  the 
house,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  preacher,  in  climb¬ 
ing  about  the  windows  after  the  services  have 
commenced.  And  what  proves  to  be  more  than 
enough  of  air  on  prayer  meeting  Sunday  will 
fall  far  short  of  a  sufficient  quantity  on  preaching 
Sunday,  as  there  are  perhaps  ten  times  as  many  per¬ 
sons  to  consume  the  air.  And  likewise  the  weather 
is  undergoing  constant  changes,  so  that  what  suits 
one  Sunday,  would  not  suit  the  next.  Each  window  in 
a  church  has  generally  six  notches,  three  in  the  up¬ 
per,  and  three  in  the  lower  sash.  Here  are  six  de¬ 
grees  for  variation.  It  has  been  said  by  those  who 
understand  the  philosophy  of  air,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  impure  air,  the  light  and  the  heavy,  or  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  that  the  one  must  pass  out  above  and 
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the  other  below  the  sash.  There  is  not  one  month  in 
the  whole  year  that  air  does  not  undergo  important 
changes.  There  are  some  days  in  the  summer  that 
are  rather  cool  and  damp,  and  others  again  that  are 
exceedingly  warm  and  dry,  and  in  the  winter  there 
are  some  that  are  very  moderate  and  pleasant,  and 
others  that  are  extremely  cold,  some  Sundays  the 
wind  comes  from  one  quarter,  and  some  Sundays 
from  another,  so  that  the  Sexton’s  judgment  should 
not  be  inferior  to  the  Presiding  Elder’s.  But  as  we 
are 'all  liable  to  err  let  us  err  rather  on  the  side  of 
too  much  air  rather  than  too  little,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  when  the  air  is  pure  and  heal¬ 
thy.  If  a  Preacher  wishes  a  sleepy  congregation, 
let  him  see  that  the  windows  of  his  church  are  al¬ 
ways  closed,  but  if  he  wishes  a  bright  and  atten¬ 
tive  congregation,  let  him  see  that  the  windows  are 
more  or  less  opened.  Now  these  are  facts  and  I  dare 
any  one  person  to  have  the  impudence  to  deny  them. 
Some  of  our  local  churches  are  never  aired  until  the 
people  begin  to  perspire,  and  then  perhaps  a  whole 
sash  is  thrown  open,  and  that  is  worse  than  no  air 
at  all.  It  only  produces  a  current,  to  chill,  perhaps, 
some  twenty-five  persons,  who  may  be  setting  in  that 
direction,  and  the  other  seventy-five  are  as  near  suf¬ 
focation  as  they  wmre  before  the  window  w^as  open¬ 
ed.  I  can  bring  forward  respectable  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  declare  they  get  sick  every  time  they  en¬ 
ter  some  of  our  local  churches. 

Here  the  reader  perhaps  will  think  you  see  these 
evils,  now  suggest  some  plan  to  regulate  a  church,  so 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  About  a  year  ago, 
a  gentleman  informed  me,  I  was  in  the  minority, 
in  a  year  after  this  I  expect  to  be  in  the  majority. — 
But  if  I  give  you  a  plan  to  thoroughly  ventilate  a 
church,  what  will  the  fan-makers  do  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing!  They  will  have  to  do  like  the  liquor  and  tobac¬ 
co  men,  retaliate.  The  liquor  men  oppose  temper- 
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anco,  and  of  course  those  who  deal  in  tobacco  are  not 
in  favor  of  an ti-tobacco  societies,  and  the  fan-makers 
will  have  to  oppose  the  ventilation  of  churches.  In 
the  house  of  God  you  can  see  the  fans  exposed  from 
Scents  up  tofl.OO,  creating  a  miniature  whirlwind, 
and  It  the  preacher  would  get  bothered,  as  the  pota¬ 
to  men  say,  1  would  blame  the  whirling  of  the  fans 
lor  It.  I  do  not  wish  to  tramp  on  the  foes  of  the  dear 
ladies,  I  only  want  to  show  that  they  are  fond  of  air, 
but  1  wish  them  to  understand  they  are  not  creating 
any  new  air,  they  are  only  stirring  the  old  air  about. 
Why  IS  it  that  fans  are  necessary  at  all  in  church? 
because  churches  are  never  sufficiently  ventilated, 
fee  that  one  evil  opens  the  way  for  another.  Pure 
air  expands  the  chest,  and  gives  to  the  blood  a  red 
color,  and  in  every  breath  we  take  we  are  breathintr 
in  life  or  death.  If  the  air  be  pure,  it  is  life  and 
health,  and  if  impure  it  is  sickness  and  death.  Be¬ 
fore  giving  you  the  plan,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  force  of  habit.  The  tipler  is  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  liquor,  though  he  knows  it  is  slow  and  cer¬ 
tain  death,  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of  chewing  to¬ 
bacco  and  smoking  segars,  injuring  their  health  and 
shortening  their  lives.  And  some  of  our  industrious 
mechanics  have  so  habituated  themselves  to  a  close 
shop  that  they  are  out  of  their  element  if  they  are 
in  a  well-aired  house. 

I  will  now  give  the  plan.  In  all  cases  the  win¬ 
dows  should  be  sufficiently  opened  before  preaching 
commences,  it  will  hurt  no  one  to  feel  rather  cool 
the  first  half  hour.  First,  the  plan  for  winter  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  plan  for  summer.  If  the  day  is  colder  than 
it  has  been  for  a  hundred  years,  or  as  the  Elder 
would  say.  Extraordinary,  there  is  no  necessity  of 
opening  any  windows  at  all,  especially  if  there  is 
here  and  there  a  window  light  broke  out.  But  if  it  is 
only  ordinary  cold,  about  half  a  light  down  for  a  mode¬ 
rate  day — su  h  as  we  sometimes  have  in  the  middle  of 
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winter,  and  fall  or  spring,  the  windows  a  full  length 
light.  But  to  produce  regularity  through  the  whole 
house,  there  must  be  uniformity,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  windows  are  open  much  or  little,  they  must  be  all 
alike,  not  some  wide  open,  some  just  a  crack,  and 
some  not  at  all,  which  instead  of  producing  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  would  but  produce  irregularity,  or  in  oth¬ 
er  words,  some  would  get  too  much  air,  and  others 
not  enough.  I  will  now  give  the  plan  for  summer. 
If  the  day  is  cloudy  and  damp,  the  upper  sash  should 
be  down  one  light,  and  the  lower  sash  raised  one 
light.  If  the  day  is  exceedingly  warm  the  upper 
sash  should  be  let  down,  and  the  lower  sash  raised, 
so  that  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  sash  would 
run  directly  parallel  with  each  other,  or  in  other 
words,  let  all  the  air  in  you  can  ;  in  the  summer  the 
lower  sash  must  be  raised  to  admit  the  pure  air,  and 
the  upper  sash  let  down,  so  that  the  air  can  escape 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  and  been  ren¬ 
dered  impure.  I  will  now  try  to  show  what  air  is. 
Air  is  a  substance  or  fluid,  composed  of  fire  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  called  gas.  I  honestly  confess  I  have  not 
the  abilities  to  go  into  the  subject  in  a  scientific  way, 
but  my  intention  is  not  so  much  to  inform  as  it  is  to 
“stir  up  the  pure-minded,”  or,  if  you  like,  the  pure 
air.  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  spoke  in  parables,  I  will  likewise  make  a  few 
comparisons.  Who  would  not  rather  drink  fresh, 
than  stale  waterl  who  would  not  rather  drink  pure 
than  impure  water!  and  who  would  not  rather  drink 
cold  than  warm  water!  The  same  should  be  the  case 
in  reference  to  air,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  our 
health  and  happiness.  We  will  suppose  another. — 
Place  twenty  persons  in  a  room  and  give  them  a 
pitcher  of  water.  Suppose  ten  of  Iho.se  persons  are 
sickly  and  each  of  tbo:e  rinse  out  their  mouths  in 
this  pitcher  would  the  ten  healthy  one’s  like  to  drink 
the  water!  no  I  think  they  would  rather  almost  die  of 
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thirst.  And  are  we  not  doing  the  same  thing  in  a  close, 
ill-ventilated  school  house  or  church  1  We  will  still 
suppose  another  case.  Take  for  example  a  church  that 
is  famous  for  revivals,  which  generally  take  place  in 
the  winter, and  the  house  crowded  with  aboutthreehun- 
dred  persons,  breathing  and  sweating  in  the  house, 
with  two  red  hot  coal  stoves,  and  four  lamps  in  full 
blast,  then  take  two  tubs,  fill  the  one  with  boiling 
hot  water,  and  the  other  with  ice,^before  the  services 
commence,  which  generally  last  from  three  to  six 
hours,  place  the  tub  of  ice  inside  of  the  house, 
and  the  tub  of  hot  water  on  the  out  side,  examine 
the  tubs  after  the  meeting  is  closed,  and  you  will  find 
the  water  turned  into  ice,  and  the  ice  turned  into 
water,  this  is  changing  the  climate  rather  sudden. — 
We  are  rather  getting  ahead  of  Omnipptence,  whom 
it  takes  six  months  to  change  the  seasons,  hut  we  can 
do  it  in  as  many  hours.  Now,  would  any  one  have 
the  presumption  to  say  that  he  can  pass  out  of  such  a 
church  with  impunity,  the  next  thing^we  hear  of  the 
Reverend  is  sick,  some  of  the  members  are  sick,  and 
some  how  or  other,  most  of  the  congregation  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  a  very  bad  cough. 

Take  for  instance,  a  small  church  and  put  one  of 
“Brisbane’s  jams”  into  it,  or  one  of  Davy  Max¬ 
well’s  congregations  “  full  inside  and  outside,”  then 
see  that  the  windows  are  shut  tight  and  well  fiistened 
so  that  no  one  can  open  them  without  the  peril  of  ma- 
king  a  gazing  stock  of  himself.  If  you  could  then 
take  the  precaution  to  stick  your  hat  where  some 
unfortunate  window  pane  had  dropped  out.  after  hav¬ 
ing  the  house  thus  barricaded,  you  could  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  Him  that  rules  the  earth  and  sky,  and  say 
by  your  conduct  and  actions,  we  will  rather  breathe 
in  our  own  corruption,  than  the  Lord’s  pure  air.  If 
the  congregation,  when  the  church  is  at  this  point, 
could  see  the  impure  air  floating  through  the  room 
painted  in  green  and  blue  colors,  they  would  run  out 
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of  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon.  The  im- 
ag’ery  of  colors  is  here  borrowed  from  visible  objects. 
The  green  from  stagnant  waters,  and  the  blue  from 
burning  brimstone. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on  dress. — 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  become  bald,  wear  a  warm  hat 
as  little  as  possible.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
soar  throat  never  wear  a  scarf.  Ifyoudo  not  wish 
to  become  effeminate,  never  wear  a  flannel  shirt  or 
drawers.  But  never  leave  a  warm  room  at  your  peril, 
withoutfirst  putting  on  your  over-coat;  and  ifyou  then 
should  happen  to  get  sick,  never  on  any  occasion  suf¬ 
fer  your  windows  to  be  closed.  This  brings  a  little 
incident  to  my  mind.  I  visited  a  sick  man  on  the  Tur¬ 
key  Hill  who  was  said  to  be  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.  As  I  entered  the  yard,  the  old  mother-in-law 
advised  me  not  to  go  in  as  he  was  just  about  dying. 
I  promised  her  I  would  not  go  in  but  only  look  in  at 
the  door,  when  I  stepped  on  the  door  sill  the  wife 
met  me  and  said  I  should  not  talk  so  loud  as  her 
husband  was  just  about  dying.  Dying  says  I,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  this  room  would  bo  enough  to  kill  a  man 
in  health,  much  more  so  a  sick  one.  I  said  if  she 
would  not  open  the  window  he  would  die  for  the  want 
of  pure  air.  She  looked  at  me  with  astonishment. 
I  then  sai<l  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  open  that  win¬ 
dow,  or  you  will  smother  the  man  to  death.  She  still 
hesitated.  I  then  said,  you  declared  your  liusband 
was  dying,  and  he  can  no  more  than  die  if  you  open 
the  window.  Witha  trembling  hand  she  obeyed  and 
the  moment  the  window  was  opened,  the  man  open¬ 
ed  his  eyes,  began  to  breathe  freely  and  before  I  left 
the  room,  he  spoke.  The  next  time  I  passed  through 
the  neighborhood  within  a  mile  or  two  cf  the 
house,  I  inquired  if  the  man  was  dead,  but  they 
said  he  was  out  of  his  bed  again  and  was  as  well  as 
ever. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  thoughts  on  the  locality  of 
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Heaven  and  Hell,  I  was  ofthe  opinion  since  I  was 
ten  years  of  age,  that  Heaven  was  above  the  skies 
and  Hell  beneath  the  earth,  and  am  now  forty  years 
of  age,  and  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  if  it  was 
the  Divine  will  that  I  should  live  three  score  and 
ten,  or  by  a  proper  regard  to  ventilation,  live  four¬ 
score,  I  would  still  believe  the  same.  And  I  believe 
that  Heaven  is  so  high  above  the  sky,  that  no  impure 
air  can  reach  it,  and  that  Hell  is  so  low  that  no 
pure  air  can  reach  it.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
one  so  decidedly  opposed  to  air,  would  not  be  in  his  or 
her  elements,  if  even  they  were  in  heaven.  I  read 
of  one  man  that  seen  the  windows  open  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven.  But  I  never  read  of  one  that  seen 
them  open  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hell — there  I  should 
suppose  they  were  closed  tight  enough,  but  not  only 
closed  but  even  barred.  I  will  now  bring  the  subject 
of  ventilation  to  a  close,  as  bedrooms,  farm  houses 
and  mechanic’s  shops  are  private  matters.  I  said 
but  little  about  them,  but  of  school  houses  and  church¬ 
es  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  speaking,  as  they  are 
both  public  matters.  I  will  raise  my  voice  and  use 
my  pen  in  favor  of  ventilating  school  houses  and 
churches  if  “Billy  Barnes’  d - ”  should  oppose  me. 

O.  D,  M. 
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July  16th.— Since  the  13th,  more  thoughts  came 
into  my  mind  on  the  subject.  I  have  been  often 
asked  why  it  was  that  I  was  not  more  healthy,  if  ven«» 
tilation  was  such  a  blessed  thing.  I  was  born  a  heal¬ 
thy  child,  but  was  sent  to  school  with  a  hundred  or 
more  of  other  children  to  breathe  the  impure  air 
which  would  soon  accumulate  in  a  small  school  nouse, 
and  the  schoolmaster  as  ignorant  of  ventilation  as 
some  people  are  in  reference  to  which  side  of  the 
street  they  should  w’alk.  In  the  winter  they  should 
walk  on  the  sunny  side,  and  in  the  summer  on  the 
shady  side.  1  will  here  state  a  small  circumstance 
to  show  how  inconsistent  people  are.  I  was,  during 
this  summer,  when  the  heat  was  about  100  deg.,  be¬ 
tween  Hershey’sand  Brubaker’s,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  will  recollect  that  there 
are  a  row  of  locust  trees  on  one  side  of  the  road  that 
afford  a  cooling  shade.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  I  overtook  a  respectable  looking  pair  who 
preferred  walking  in  the  sun.  I  will  here  state  a 
fact  that  I  discovered  since  I  have  taken  notice  of 
the  subject.  That  people  are  more  interested  about 
their  horses  and  their  pigs  than  they  are  with  their 
wives  and  children.  They  will  tell  you  that  horses 
must  have  light  and  air  as  it  is  good  for  their  health, 
and  those  who  are  now  building  barns  have  a  ventila¬ 
tor  for  each  door,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock,  but  it 
matters  not  about  their  wife  and  children.  If  you 
lake  notice  you  will  see  that  even  the  cars  for  the 
hogs  are  better  aired  than  the  passenger  cars. 

Light  and  air,  of  course,  are  good  for  horses,  but 
houses  must  be  kept  close  and  dark,  if  women  and 
children  should  go  blind  and  be  half  smothered  in 
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consequenco.  It  has  been  said  that  one  fool  makes  a 
hundred.  This  is  tenfold  true  in  reference  to  send¬ 
ing*  children  halfnaked  into  the  street.  Oh  how  I  do 
wish  I  was  a  doctor  and  had  the  influence  of  a  John* 
Wesley,  and  some  of  those  very  females  who  expose 
their  children  in  the  street  with  bare  arms  and  naked 
breast,  I  repeat  it  those  very  females  when  they 
have  them  in  the  house  are  guilty  ot  closing  the  win¬ 
dow  for  fear  they  might  catch  cold.  Now  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  consider  any  lady  a  fool,  this  rough 
comparison  is  only  made  to  show  the  tbrce  of  exam¬ 
ple,  even  at  the  risk  of  life  and  health.  About  sev¬ 
en  years  ago,  I  attended  a  camp  meeting,  and  learn¬ 
ed  a  new  hymn,  and  when  I  returned,  I  tried  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  but  was  reproved  by  one  of  the  leaders,  and 
advised  to  sing  something  they  could  all  sing.  And 
the  very  hymn  I  then  sung  I  am  now  urged  to  sing 
by  the  same  person,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vision.  But  the  same  subject  lam  now  perse¬ 
cuted  for  upholding,  I  will  be  hereafter  congratulated 
for  agitating  and  advancing  it.  It  is  acknowledged 
by  almost  every  one,  that  the  head  should  be  kept 
cool.  Now  I  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense  how 
can  the  head  be  kept  cool  in  a  warm  room.  O  con¬ 
sistency  thou  art  a  jewel.  Our  enterprising  townsman 
Mr.  Lewis  Brady,  has  given  me  to  understand  that 
he  is  making  and  has  on  hand  the  weights  and  pulleys 
on  the  most  improved  plan  for  ventilating,  so  that 
if  the  lower  sash  is  raised  the  upper  will  come  down, 
so  that  we  can  save  the  expense  of  sending  to  the 
city  for  them.  I  will  give  a  few  selections  from  oth¬ 
er  authors,  as  so  many  witnesses  to  substantiate  the 
Truth  hereafter. 

I  have  frequently  left  my  house  of  a  Sunday  to  go 
to  church,  and  in  passing  the  dwellings  ot  other  per¬ 
sons,  I  saw  almost  at  every  house  persons  sitting  on 
the  porch  in  the  open  air,  and  some  of  them  in  their 
shirt  sleeves.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  those 
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persons  could  stand  it  and  even  seemed  comfortable 
in  front  of  their  houses,  and  in  a  current  of  air  draw¬ 
ing  east  and  west  through  the  street,  I  certainly  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  windows  of  the  church  open,  but 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  I  then  opened  the 
windows  but  had  no  sooner  done  so  till  some  one  shut 
them  again.  Query,  if  other  persons  who  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  church  could  sit  in  the  open 
air  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  why  could  not  we,  with 
our  broad  cloth  coats  on  set  in  church  with  the  win¬ 
dows  open. 

I  have  sometimes  asked  such  persons  why  they  did 
not  go  to  church,  to  which  they  replied  that  they 
could  take  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  and  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  breathe  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  a 
close,  unhealthy  church. 

.  I  have  left  Mount  Joy  at  2  o'clock  at  night  to  go  to 
Lancaster,  and  in  stepping  into  the  cars  I  saw  about 
50  respectable  looking  persons  sleeping,  and  every 
window  closed,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  disa¬ 
greeable  air  in  the  cars,  I  can  think  of  no  stronger 
language  than  this,  that  I  have  smelt  smells,  I  have 
smelt  bad  smells,  I  have  smelt  very  bad  smells,  but 
I  hope  I  may  never  have  occasion  to  smell  the  like 
again.  Now  let  me  ask,  is  it  any  wonder  that  people 
get  the  cholera  or  the  yellow  f  verl 

Mount  Joy^  October  2,  1855. 


In  passing  through  the  neighborhood  of  Highspire, 
I  heard  of  a  revival  going  on.  I  stopped  for  a  few 
days  to  worship  the  Lord  with  the  brethren.  The 
weather  was  cold  but  they  had  no  fire  in  the  stove 
and  I  never  was  in  a  more  sickening  atmosphere  than 
there  was  in  that  meeting  house.  Now  it  is  not  the 
fire,  but  the  breathing  and  the  closed  windows,  that 
do  the  mischief.  There  are  few  persons  who  can 
comprehend  the  propriety  of  having  fire  in  the  stove 
and  the  windows  open,  they  consider  it  extravagant 
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or  a  waste  of  fuel.  What  would  we  think  of  a  man 
that  kept  a  large  boarding  house  and  would  eat  all 
the  fragments  so  that  there  would  be  no  waste. — 
There  would  be  no  frugality  in  the  matter,  he  would 
only  injure  his  health,  and  enlarge  the  Doctor’s  bill. 
The  same  law  holds  good  in  confining  the  atmosphere 
and  breathing  impure  air  to  save  fuel.  This  is  like¬ 
wise  the  case  in  our  local  school  houses.  I  have  felt 
more  fatigued  in  singing  one  evening  in  prayer  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  a  private  house,  with  windows  closed, 
than  I  did  a  whole  week  at  a  camp  meeting  in  the 
open  air.  Query,  why  is  a  camp  meeting  more  like 
heaven  than  any  other  place  under  the  sun.  Because 
we  are  permitted  to  breathe  heaven’s  pure  air. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  that  tell  you  of  your  faults 
are  your  best  friends.  If  I  have  made  an  erroneous 
statement  in  the  first  edition  I  am  willing  to  set  the 
matter  right  in  the  second,  and  am  willing  to  take 
instruction  from  any  one  who  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
has  common  sense  and  a  gQod  education. 


G.  D.  M. 


There  is  another  item  in  reference  to  bedrooms,  I 
should  have  mentioned:  as  a  gentleman  told  me  the 
people  knew  all  these  things,  I  answer  they  do  not, 
and  to  prove  my  point,  in  the  three  or  four  last  years 
I  slept  in  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  different  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  I  found  as  a  general  thing,  when  I  slept 
in  a  room  with  other  persons,  they  would  not  allow 
me  to  leave  the  door  ajar,  much  less  open  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  I  do  not  recollect  with  all  this  variety, 
that  I  slept  in  more  than  two  or  three  rooms  that  the 
windows  were  made  to  slide  down  from  the  top. 
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Another  incident  I  had  almost  forgotten.  In  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  house  the  woman  who  was  a  professor  of 
religion, in  telling  me  of  her  troubles  and  trials  said 
“  she  was  kept  so  busy  that  she  could  not  go  out  to 
take  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air,”  to  which  I  replied  that 
the  fresh  air  was  neither  partial  nor  selfish,  if  she 
would  open  the  window  the  fresh  air  would  come  to 
her. 

In  speaking  of  the  mother’s  chamber,  there  was 
an  item  of  my  own  experience  that  perhaps  I  should 
have  mentioned.  It  was  the  “  pernicious  habit  of 
wrapping  a  covering  over  the  whole  cradle.”  Ira- 
mediatly  after  the  birth  of  my  first  child,  a  female 
in  making  the  usual  call,  advised  my  wife  in  putting 
the  child  in  the  cradle,  she  should  be  sure  and  lay  the 
featherbed  over  the  child’s  face,  as  an  acquaintance 
of  hers  does  the  same  thing.  Another  instance,  to 
show  the  force  of  example,  we  were  likewise  advis¬ 
ed  to  keep  the  shutters,  doors  and  windows  tight 
closed,  and  to  keep  up  a  brisk  fire  night  and  day, 
and  what  do  you  think  was  the  consequence  of  all 
this,  why  our  first  child  was  more  fretful  than  the 
other  three  we  had  since,  put  together.  I  could  like¬ 
wise  say  something  in  reference  to  “cause  and  ef¬ 
fect”  as  regards  the  female  acquaintance,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  will  forbear.  Since  writing  my  composition  on 
ventilation,  the  question  was  put  tome,  what  I  would 
do  on  a  damp  Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  too  cool 
to  have  the  windows  open,  and  too  warm  to  have  fire 
in  the  stove.  In  such  a  case,  I  would  take  both 
ways  at  once.  Make  a  wood  fire  in  the  stove  and 
open  the  windows.  This  brings  up  the  old  proverb, 
that  wherever  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Or 
you  perhaps  recollect  the  case  of  the  Yankee’s  horse 
that  would  neither  go  back  nor  forward,  the  Yankee 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  replied  to  the  bystan¬ 
ders,  the  horse  might  stand  still,  of  which  he  soon  got 
tired  and  walked  off. 
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I  before  hinted  that  the  church  should  be  regulated 
before  the  services  commence,  which  would  make 
the  house  rather  cool  the  first  half  hour.  *liut  I,  for 
iTjy  part  would  rather  feel  too  cool  the  first  half  hour 
than  to  be  nearly  suffocated  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
or  in  other  words,  I  would  rather  be  too  cool  for  one 
half  hour  than  to  be  half  smothered  for  three  Jialf 
hours.  D,  G.  M. 

July  26,  1855. 

The  apostle  James  advised  us  to  “let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work.”  This  virtue  I  hold  up  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  be  comfortable  from  the 
moment  they  enter  the  church  till  they  pass  out, 
which  in  such  an  imperfeef  state  of  things  cannot 
be  the  case.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  regulate  a 
house  so  as  to  be  comfortable  to  those  who  are  very 
sensitive.  But  let  us  make  choice  of  the  least  of 
two  evils.  Would  not  any  one  of  common  sense 
rather  feel  too  cool  for  one  half  hour  than  to  feel  too 
warm  for  three  half  hours,  or  to  make  use  of  strong¬ 
er  language,  who  would  not  rather  freeze  than  smoth¬ 
er  to  death  ]  A  wise  man  of  our  borough  told  me 
the  other  day  that  a  child  knew  when  it  was  too 
warm  it  should  have  air  ;  I  admit  that  natural  in¬ 
stinct  should  teach  us  this,  yet,  I  ask  is  there  no  fore¬ 
thought  required.  Yes,  presence  of  mind  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  regard  to  ventilation  as  to  any  thing  else. 
As  I  said  before, we  must  not  wait  till  our  persons  are 
heated  up  before  we  open  a  window  and  admit  the 
external  air,  or  climb  about  the  windows  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sermon  to  disturb  the  minister. 


I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  impropriety  of  graveyards  in  towns.  The 
noxious  vapors  in  damp  misty  weather  arising  out 
of  a  graveyard,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
composition  are  said  to  be  destructive  to  animal  life. 
This  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  some  persons  are  op- 
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posed  to  the  church  windows  being  open,  if  this  is 
the  case  let  us  do  as  they  did  in  the  Saviour's  day 
when  the  Lord  was  upon  the  earth,  carry  them  out 
of  town  as  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  man. 

See  Luke,  Chap.  7,  12th  verse. 


Some  people  think  if  a  door  and  v/indow  is  open 
on  one  side  of  the  room  it  is  sufficient,  it  does  just  as 
much  good  as  if  it  were  not  open  at  all:  there  must 
be  a  draught. 

Light  and  air  are  two  great  blessings,  and  hov/ 
much  rather  would  vve  see  a  day  of  sunshine  than  a 
cloudy  day  in  winter,  and  a  day  in  the  summer  of  a 
fresh  breeze,  and  yet  some  dwellings,  school  houses 
and  churches  might  as  well  be  built  without  windows 
for  all  the  good  it  does  them. 

Some  indulgent  mothers’  kill  their  children  with 
kindness.  I  have  stopped  with  many  who  would  not 
even  suffer  a  window  to  be  open  while  taking  their 
meals,  because  there  was  a  small  child  at  the  table, 
and  in  a  small  room  with  ^  red  hot  cook  stove  in 
it.  Though  the  meal  was  scarcely  over  before  the 
child  was  taken  on  a  visit  of  8  or  10  miles  through 
the  coldest  weather.  Now  let  mothers  know  this, 
the  more  they  confine  their  children  within,  the 
sooner  they  will  take  their  death  of  cold  without,  or 
when  taken  out. 

Another  inconsistency  I  have  noticed,  that  of  the 
wife  opening  the  window  the  whole  sash,  and  the 
husband  coming  in  felt  rather  cool,  shut  the  wjndovv 
tight ;  now  both  were  wrong,  the  window  should 
have  been  about  one  light  open,  which  wmuld  have 
made  the  room  comfortable,  the  former  being  too  cool 
and  the  latter  too  close. 

I  know  of  no  better  plan  to  convince  persons  that 
they  are  drinking  in  one  another’s  breath  with  closed 
windo\^,' than  to  go  out  on  a  frosty  morning  and 
take  notice  of  the  vapors  passing  out  of  his  or  her 
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mouth  at  every  breath,  they  must  consider  that  the 
same  is  going  on  in  a  church  as  well  as  in  the  street. 

I  have  now  done  the  best  I  could,  as  no  one 
undertook  to  do  it  any  better. 

The  second  edition  will  be  enlarged  and  will  give 
information  for  ventilating  by  machinery. 


tr 
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SELECTIONS  ON  VENTILATION. 


Pure  Air  and  Exercise, — This  is  very  necessary? 
impure  and  confined  air  with  the  want  of  exercise, 
causes  disease  ;  and  hence  children  in  cities  are  more 
pale,  feeble,  and  sickly  than  those  who  live  in  the 
country  and  breathe  pure  air. 

Confining  children  at  home,  in  low,  confined,  dirty 
houses,  cellars,  and  in  school  rooms,  is  pernicious  ; 
also  crowding  too  many  in  sleeping-rooms.  When 
children  are  confined  in  small  apartments,  the  air 
not  only  becomes  unwholesome,  but  the  heat  relax¬ 
es  their  solids,  renders  them  delicate,  and  disposes 
them  to  colds  and  many  other  disorders.  Nor  is  the 
custom  of  wrapping  them  too  close  in  clothes  less 
pernicious.  One  would  think  that  nurses  were 
afraid  lest  children  should  suffer  by  breathing  free 
air,  as  many  of  them  actually  cover  the  child^s  face 
while  asleep,  and  others  wrap  a  covering  ^ver  the 
whole  cradle,  by  which  means  the  child  is  forced  to 
breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over  all  the  time  it 
sleeps.  Children,  therefore,  must  have  as  much  ca?- 
ercise  and  air  as  possible,  and  should  be  employed  in 
something  useful  and  interesting. 

Again:  “The  Premature  exertion  of  intellect  to 
which  the  mind  is  stimulated  at  our  schools,  by  the 
constant  emulation  and  vanity,  far  from  strengthen¬ 
ing,  tends  to  impair  the  health  and  tone  of  the  brain 
and  of  all  the  organs  depending  on  it ;  and  hence  we 
rarely  perceive  the  genius  of  the  school  manifesting 
in  future  years  any  of  the  superiority  which  attracted 
attention  in  early  life.” 
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CHILDREN  HAVE  LUNGS. 

This  fact  is  either  not  known  to  parents,  or  very  lit¬ 
tle  regarded.  The  first  thing  a  baby  wants  is  fresh  air 
and  plenty  of  it.  From  the  moment  a  child  is  born 
it  should  have  air  and  light;  and  neither  be  shut  up 
in  a  close,  darkened  room,  nor  have  its  head  covered 
up  in  a  blanket. 

The  other  morning,  making  my  first  call  on  a  La¬ 
dy  after  her  confinement,  I  saw  a  heap  of  blankets 
lying  in  a  rocking  chair  beside  the  bed  but 
there  was  no  baby  in  sight.  When  I  enquired  for 
the  newly-arrived,  the  nurse  came,  and  after  taking 
off  fold  after  fold,  there,  at  last,  was  a  poor  little  half 
smothered  baby  gasping  for  breath.  Mother  and 
nurse  got  a  lecture  that  time. 

Returning  in  an  omnibus,  a  pretty  woman  got  in, 
with  her  babe  completely  enveloped  in  its  blanket. — 
Perhaps,  I  think  it  was.  The  babe  has  as  good  a 
right  to  breathe,  and  to  have  the  purest  air  to  be 
had,  as  anybody  ;  and  as  there  was  nobody  else  to 
take  its  part,  I  did. 

‘  Madam,’  said  I,  ‘you  are  smothering  that  child.’ 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head  ;  she  didn’t  believe 
a  word  of  it. 

You  are  making  it  breathe  its  own  breath  over 
and  over;  and  no  air  is  fit  to  breathe  but  once.  It 
needs  fresh  air  as  much  as  you  do. — I  am  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  I  can’t  let  you  make  your  child  sick.” 

She  uncovered  the  baby’s  head ;  it  took  a  long 
breath,  and  if  it  had  been  old  enough  to  talk,  and, 
been  up  in  its  manners,  undoubtedly  would  have  said 

Thank  you,  doctor.” 


Hints  about  Bedrooms. — The  small  size  and 
lowness  of  most  bedrooms,  says  Sir  James  Clarke, 
renders  them  very  insolubrious,  and  the  case  is  ren¬ 
dered  worse  by  close  windows  and  thick  curtains  and 
hangings  with  which  the  beds  are  often  so  carefully 
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surrounded  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  air 
bein^  renewed.  The  consequence  is,  that  we  are 
breathing  vitiated  air,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  ;  this  is,  during  more  than  a  third  part  of  our 
lives;  and  thus  the  period  of  repose,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  renovation  of  our  mental  and  bodily  vig¬ 
or,  becomes  a  source  of  disease.  Sleep,  under  such 
circumstances,  i^very  often  disturbed,  and  always 
much  less  refreshing  than  when  enjoyed  in  a  well  ven¬ 
tilated  apartment.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that 
such  repose,  instead  of  being  followed  by  renovated 
strength  and  activity,  is  succeeded  by  a  degree  of 
heaviness  and  langor  which  is  not  overcome  until 
the  person  has  been  some  time  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  arising  from  sleeping  in  an 
ill-ventilated  apartment.  When  it  is  known  that 
the  blood  undergoes  most  important  changes  in  its 
circulation  through  the  lungs  by  means^  of  the  air 
which  we  breathe,  and  that  the  vital  changes  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  respiration  of  pure  air,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  how  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  lungs  must  be  retarded  by  inhaling,  for  many 
successive  hours,  the  vitiated  air  of  our  bedrooms, 
and  how  the  health  must  be  as  effectually  destroyed 
by  respiring  impure  air  as  by  living  on  unwholesome 
or  innutritions  food. 

In  the  case  of  children  and  young  persons,  pre-dis- 
posed  to  consumption,  it  is  of  still  more  urgent  con¬ 
sequence  that  they  should  breathe  pure  air  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  by  securing  a  continual  renewal 
of  the  air  in  their  nurseries,  schools,  &c.  Let  a 
mother,  who  has  been  made  anxious  by  the  sickly 
looks  of  her  children,  go  from  pure  air  into  their  bed 
room  in  the  morning,  before  a  door  or  a  window  hai 
been  opened,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
close,  oppressive,  and  often  fetid  odor  of  the  room 
and  she  may  cease  to  wonder  at  the  sickly  aspect  of 
her  children. 
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Let  her  pay  a  similar  visit,  some  time  after  means 
have  been  taken  by  the  chimney  ventilator  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  to  secure  a  full  supply  and  continual  renewal 
of  the  air  in  their  bedrooms  during  the  night,  and 
she  will  be  able  to  account  for  the  more  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  her  children,  which  is  sure  to  be  the 
consequence  of  supplying  them  with  pure  air  to 
breathe. — Sir  J,  Clarke, 


IMPURE  AIR. 

Ventilate  your  School  Houses, — Sir  P.  Sidney, 
an  English  writer  and  poet,  once  remarked  that — 

“The  common  ingredients  of  health  and  longlife  are, 

Great  temperance  and  pure  air. 

Easy  labor,  little  care.” 

Pure  air  is  indeed  one  of  the  essentials  to  produce 
such  a  result.  It  is  necessary  to  the  best  possible 
health  of  the  system,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the 
air  we  breathe  becomes  impure'  does  it  become  un¬ 
healthy.  It  is  a  universal  law,  and  can  never  be  vi¬ 
olated  with  impunity.  Ball  rooms,  crowded  parties, 
un ventilated- houses,  factories  and  school  rooms,  give 
rise  to  headache,  indigestion,  fainting,  general  de¬ 
bility,  &c.  Man  subsists  upon  the  air  more  than  his 
food  and  drink.  Hence  the  necessity  of  having  it  pure. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  quantity  of  atmospheric 
air  which  a  single  person  renders  impure  or  unfit  for 
inhalation,  we  shall  readily  see  thedangerarisingfrom 
the  air  of  crowded  assemblies. — It  is  computed  that 
a  man  destroys  the  vital  portion  of  a  gallon  of  air 
per  minute.  If  an  animal  be  confined  in  a  well 
closed  jar  of  common  air,  in  a  short  time  the  inhala¬ 
tion  of  it  absorbs  the  oxygen  and  leaves  only  the  ni¬ 
trogen  and  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  being  incapable  of  supporting  combustion, 
soon  takes  the  life  of  the  animal.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  health  of  persons  is  impaired  in  close  rooms 
and  thronged  assemblies. 
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Dr.  Griscom  at  the  Newark  Educational  Conven¬ 
tion,  said  “That  it  would  astonish  some  when  he  said 
that  respiration  was  the  last  act  of  digestion.  This  act 
oxydizes  the  blood.  The  want  of  fresh  and  pure  air 
is  among  the  prime  causes  of  mortality.  It  is  a  fact 
that  half  of  the  race  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
The  school  room  and  dormitory  are  changed  into 
abodes  of  death.  Fresh  air  is  deliberately  shut  out, 
and  foul  air, the  fell  minister  of  disease,  kept  in.  When 
will  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  in  constructing  school  rooms,  public  halls,  and 
dwelling  houses  1” 

Now  there  are  too  many  of  our  local  school  houses 
to  which  no  attention  is  paid  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter — and  we  may  ask,  when  will  the  evil  be  rem¬ 
edied  1  The  school  room  is  to  be  kept  closed — the 
atmosphere  is  again  and  again  inhaled — the  heat 
and  gas  from  the  coal  stove  throws  in  its  moiety  of 
evil — and  the  consequence  is  headache,  languor,  &c. 
The  children  in  addition,  being  warm  and  heated 
often  receive,  when  they  rush  into  the  open  air  at 
dismissal,  colds  of  the  most  serious  nature.  The 
teachers — suffering  under  the  fame  evil — are  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  its  existence :  for  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  most  neat  and  sensitive  person,  after  hav¬ 
ing  passed  the  night  in  his  bed  room,  does  not,  when 
he  awakes,  discover  any  offensive  smell  in  his 
room  but  if  he  quits  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  returns 
after  having  been  in  the  open  air,  and  before  fresh 
air  has  been  admitted,  he  will  discover  an  essential 
difference.  This  example  holds  good  in  regard  to 
close,  unventilated  school  houses.  When,  we  ask 
again,  will  this  manifest  evil  be  remedied] — Mt, 
Joy  Herald. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FRESH  AIR. — PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING. 

In  all  large  assemblies  the  air  is  apt  to  become 
impure  by  being  deprived  of  its  oxygen;  and  hence 
the  oppression,  difficulty  of  breathing,  head-ache  and 
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fainting,  (aided,  perhaps,  by  diminishing  the  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  chest  by  a  tight  dress.)  The  rooms  of 
schools,  and  public  schools  especially,  where  many 
children  are  assembled,  and  those  not  the  most  clean¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  churches,  are  hardly  ever  sufficiently 
ventilated.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  if  a  room 
is  cool  the  air  must  be  pure ;  but  if  it  be  even  un¬ 
comfortably  cold,  and  at  the  same  time  crowded  with 
persons,  it  is  just  as  necessary  that  the  air  should  be 
renewed,  as  if  it  were  midsummer 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  air  should  be 
subject  to  change  and  renewal  at  all  times,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  sleeping  rooms,  and  at  night.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  a  person  to  retire  into  a 
a  small  room,  closing  the  door  and  windows,  thus 
precluding  all  possibility  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  and 
in  the  morning  to  complain  of  weakness  and  head¬ 
ache,  without  once  suspecting  the  true  cause.  (In 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  un¬ 
frequent  for  travellers  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  wrap- 
ded  in  a'blanket  for  many  successive  nights,  and  sel¬ 
dom  is  it  that  they  ever  take  cold,  or  suffer  in  con- 
iiequence,  even  when  in  delicate  health.)  Where 
then,  is  the  propriety  of  excluding  from  our  be^  rooms 
every  breath  of  pure  and  wholesome  air  1  The  door 
may  be  left  ajar,  or  the  window  a  little  open,  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  external  air,  without  allowing  a  current  to 
blow  upon  the  body,  or  incurring  the  least  risk  of 
unpleasant  consequences.  The  air  of  school  rooms, 
and  most  other  apartments,  heated  with  stoves,  is 
rendered  unfit  for  respiration,  by  being  deprived  of 
its  moisture — a  certain  portion  of  which  is  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
lungs.  A  heated  dry  air,  cannot  be  inhaled,  gener¬ 
ally,  for  any  length  of  time,[by  a  healthy  individual, 
or  one  afflicted  with  a  cough  or  pre-disposed  to  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  chest ;  a  basin  of  water  on  a  stove  pre¬ 
vents  a  dry  state  of  the  air,  and  is  a  precaution  which 
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should  in  no  case  be  disregarded.  Besides  the  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  stove  room  it  is  so  rarified 
by  heat  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  cannot 
be  inhaled  to  carry  on  healthy  respiration  ;  and  hence 
the  uneasy,  suffocating  sensation  of  those  confined  to 
such  an  atmosphere,  the  effect  being  precisely  the 
same  as  if  but  half  a  breath  were  taken. 

To  render  the  air  unfit  for  respiration,  and  unable 
to  sustain  life,  it  is  necessary  that  any  noxious  or 
otherwise  injurious  matter  should  be  added  to  it ; 
merely  depriving  it  of  oxygen,  causes  it  to  produce 
as  fatal  results  as  when  the  most  deadly  poisons  are 
blended  with  it.  The  same  mortality  may  be  caused 
in  one  latitude  as  in  another  by  confinement  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  top  of  the  Alleghenies  as  in  the 
black  hole  of  Calcutta.  (This  is  one  among  many 
reasons,  why  the  poor,  inhabiting  the  basements  and 
cellars  in  cities  are  more  obnoxious  to  disease,  and 
particularly  cholera,  than  those  who  live  in  well  ven¬ 
tilated  apartments.  As  many  houses  are  construct¬ 
ed,  there  is  no  possibility  of  having  them  ventilated. 
They  are  built  for  the  poor,  and  no  pains  are  taken 
to  make  them  comfortable;  and  there  is  as  little 
chance  to  pass  a  current  of  air  into  the  basement  as 
into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  even  a  well  60  feet  deep. 
“  Much  pains  were  taken  by  our  corporation,  (that 
of  New  York,)  and  much  money  expended  during 
the  years  of  1832  and  1834,  to  cleanse  the  streets 
and  all  other  places  from  filth  ;  load  after  load  of 
chloride  of  lime  was  sprinkled  over  the  city,  in  al¬ 
leys,  and  cellars,  and  through  highways  and  by 
ways.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  single  ap- 
perture  was  made  in  any  house  to  supply  its  inmates 
with  pure  fresh  air.  Chloride  of  lime  may  neutral¬ 
ize  offensive  effluvia  ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
contagion,  destroy  it  because  it  can  never  restore 
oxygen  to  the  atmosphere  when  once  it  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  it,”  no  house  should  be  built  without  being 
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SO  constructed  as  to  allow  every  room  to  be  freely 
ventilated  at  any  time.  And  this  could  be  done  with 
little  additional  expense  and  without  the  slightest 
inconvenience. — Encyclopedia, 


VENTILATION  OF  CHURCHES,  FACTORIES.  &r. 

We  rarely  visited  a  church,  either  in  this  city  or 
elsewhere,  that  we  do  not  bee 3me  sensible  of  an  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation.  After  remaining  one  or  two 
hours,  especially  if  the  edifice  is  crowded,  the  com¬ 
ing  out  into  the  air  .is  almost  passing  from  the  abodes 
of  death  to  those  of  life.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  winter  season,  when  the  windows  are  kept  clos¬ 
ed,  and  hot  air  from  a  furnace  poured  continually  in¬ 
to  the  building.  Five  hundred  or  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  packed  into  a  church,  and  expiring  carbonic 
acid  gas  continually,  produced,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  an  atmosphere  that  almost  rivals  that  of  the 
“grotto  del  Cana.”  Let  any  one  suddenly  enter  such 
a  church  on  a  bright  frosty  morning,  after  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  been  assembled  for  some  time,  and  he 
will  perceive  the  difference  in  the  air  he  breathes, 
with  the  very  first  inhalation.  Yet  delicate  females, 
persons  in  consumption,  growing  children,  aged  per¬ 
sons,  and  others  to  whom  foul  air  is  poison,  run  this 
risk,  week  after  week,  without  suspecting  their 
danger.  Few  things  require  reform  so  much  ns  the 
ventilation  of  public  edifices.  Dwelling  housesare 
generally  bad  enough  :  though  fortunately  they  are 
rarely  crowded ;  but  our  churches,  lecture-rooms  and 
halls  for  concerts  are  beyond  description  vicious  in 
this  respect. 

Nor  is  it  better  with  factories.  In  these  vast  edi¬ 
fices,  where  hundreds  of  young  girls  daily  labor,  im¬ 
pure  air  is  the  rule,  ventilation  the  exception.  The 
atmosphere,  indeed,  is  often  such  as  to  sicken  a  per¬ 
son  of  delicate  health,  entering  such  a  room  for  the 
first  term.  Is  it  surprising  that  female  operative! 
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perish  of.  consumption  by  hundreds?  There  are 
book-bindinor  establishments,  and  other  places  where 
numbers  of  young  girls  work,  in  this  city,  that  are 
equally  unfit  for  the  purpose  :  places  where  tainted 
air  is  breathed  continually,  and  where  disease  and 
death  are,  as  it  were,  inoculated  into  the  hapless  vic¬ 
tim.  The  Italians  of  the  middle  ages  had  slow  poi¬ 
sons,  which  being  once  imbibed,  gradually,  inevita¬ 
bly  led  to  fatal  results,  though  not  till  months,  or 
even  years  afterwards.  The  atmosphere  of  many  of 
our  churches,  mills,  smaller  manufactories  and  other 
places  of  crowded  resort  is  such  a  slow  poison. 

The  evil  is  a  cryingone,  and  calls  loudly  for  rem¬ 
edy.  Legislative  provisions,  even  if  made,  would 
fail,  we  fear,  of  eflPect ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  meth¬ 
od  left  is  to  agitate  the  subject  through  the  public 
press.  We  call  on  our  contempories,  througout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  join  us  in  this  good 
work. — Register  Citizen, 


SLEEPING  IN  CHURCH. 

“Observation,”  in  the  Advocate  of  a  few  weeks 
since,  charges  sleeping  in  churches  upon  a  want  of 
interest  in  the  services.  The  more  closely  and  in¬ 
tensely  we  look  at  anything,  and  fix  our  mind  upon 
it,  the  sooner  we  are  asleep.  Those  who  pay  but 
little  attention  to  the  speaker,  but  look  around  to 
see  who  are  dressed,  are  not  often  troubled  with 
drowsiness. 

But  a  want  of  fresh  air  is  the  cause  of  more  sleep¬ 
ing  in  church  than  any  other  thing.  — Every  breath 
expired  from  the  lungs  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  has  a  stupe¬ 
fying  effect  upon  the  system,  and  to  make  one  drowsy. 
No  air  should  ever  be  breathed  twice.  It  is  very  inju¬ 
rious  to  health,  to  say  nothing  ofthe  filthinessofthe  act. 
We  turn  with  disgust  from  an  animal  that  will  eat 
what  it  has  spewed  from  its  mouth ;  yet  we  feel 
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no  abhorrence  or  disgust  in  re-inspiring  what  we 
have  just  expired,  but  even  breathe  what  others  have 
have  cast  out  of  their  lungs,  and  that  to  without  shud¬ 
dering  at  the  thought  of  so  doing.  Think  of  it"? 

Pure  air  is  as  necessary  to  health  of  body  and 
mind  as  lood  is,  and  yet  how  few  of  our  public  pla¬ 
ces  of  resort  are  supplied  with  it!  Our  churches, 
our  school  houses,  our  steamboats,  our  cars  and  omni¬ 
buses,  are  all  so  many  places  of  suffocation  and  sour¬ 
ces  of  disease.  Everywhere  we  inhale  poison  and 
death.  We  are  compelled  to  breath  the  same  air  over 
again  and  again,  and  every  moment  it  contains  more 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  less  of  the  vital  or  life  princi¬ 
ple — oxygen  and  electricity. 

When  we  think  of  the  breathing  over  again,  the 
breaths  of  hundreds  of  persons,  many  of  whom  have 
diseased  lungs  and  maladies  of  various  kinds,  and  cast 
out  from  the  lungs  at  every  breath,  and  from  tho 
skin  in  insensible  perspiration,  disease-engendering 
emanations!  Yes,  think  of  all  this,  and  then  say  is 
it  any  wonder  that  people  get  sick  sometimes'? — 
Is  it  strange  that  some  die  of  consumption  or  scrofu¬ 
la'?  Is  it  not  rather  more  strange  that  so  many  re¬ 
main  comparatively  healthy. 

Let  us  then  have  our  churches  and  school-houses 
well  ventilated,  and  cleansed  from  everything  im¬ 
pure  and  unhealthy,  and  we  will  not  be  much  trou¬ 
bled  with  drowsy,  sleeping  auditors,  nor  stupid  schol¬ 
ars.* 

R.  T.  HARMAN. 

Washington^  Lan,  Co,t  June  23,  1855. 


The  common  air  is  a  fluid  composed  mainly  of  two 
gases,  in  certain  proportions,  namely,  oxygen  as  20 
and  nitrogen  as  30  parts  in  a  hundred,  with  a  very 
minute  addition  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Such  is  air  in  its  pure  and  right  state,  and  such 
is  the  state  in  which  we  require  it  for  respiration. — 
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When  it  is  loaded  with  any  admixture  of  a  different 
kind,  as  its  natural  proportions  and  in  any  way  de¬ 
ranged,  it  cannot  be  breathed  without  producing  in¬ 
jurious  results.  It  will  also  require  what  is  apt  to 
appear  a  large  quantity  of  this  element  of  healthy 
existence.  The  lungs  of  a  healthy  full-grown  man 
will  inhale  the  bulk  of  twenty  cubic  inches  at  every 
inspiration,  and  he  will  use  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
hogsheads  for  twenty-four  hours. 

But  it  is  at  the  same  time  quite  certain  that,  in  all 
ordinary  apartments  where  human  beings  are  assem¬ 
bled,  the  air  unavoidably  becomes  considerably  viti¬ 
ated,  for  in  such  a  situation  there  cannot  be  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  ready  or  copious  supply  of  oxygen  to  make 
up  for  that  which  has  been  consumed,  and  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  will  be  constantly  accumulating. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  bedrooms,  and  in 
churches  and  schools.  An  extreme  case  was 
that  of  the  celebrated  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where 
a  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  were  confined  for  a 
night  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square  with  two  small 
windows.  Here  the  oxygen,  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  healthy  supply  of  one  person,  was  called  upon  to 
support  a  large  number.  The  unfortunate  prisoners 
found  themselves  in  a  state  of  unheard  of 
suffering,  and  in  the  morning  all  were  dead  but 
twenty-three,  some  of  whom  afterwards  sunk  under 
putrid  fever  brought  on  by  breathing  so  long  a  taint¬ 
ed  atmosphere. 

Each  human-  being  consumes  the  oxygen  of  the 
sixth  of  a  cubic  foot  per  minute,  replacing  it  from  the 
lungs  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  substance  which  cannot 
be  inhaled  again  without  injury.  Hence  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  constant  change  of  the  atmospheric  con¬ 
tents  of  any  room  in  which  human  beings  are  placed 
— and  the  same  law  holds  with  regard  to  all  the 
blooded  animals. — Chamber's  In,  for  People. 
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ADVICE  TO  CON8UMPTIVE8. 

Eat  all  you  can  digest  and  exercise  a  great  deal  in 
the  open  air,  to  convert  what  you  eat  into  pure  heal¬ 
thy  blood.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  out-door  air,  day  or 
night.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  sudden  changes  of  weath¬ 
er  ;  let  no  changes^  hot  or  cold^  keep  you  in  doors. 
If  it  is  in  rainy  weather,  the  more  need  for  your  go¬ 
ing  out,  because  you  eat  as  much  on  a  rainy  day  as 
on  a  clear  day,  and  if  you  exercise,  less,  that  much 
more  remains  in  the  system  of  what  ought  to  be 
thrown  off  by  exercise,  and  some  ill  result,  some  con¬ 
sequent  symptom,  or  ill  feeling,  is  the  certain  issue. 
If  it  IS  cold  out  of  doors,  do  not  muffle  your  eyes, 
mouth  or  nose,  in  furs,  veils,  woolen  comforters,  and 
the  like ;  nature  has  supplied  you  with  the  best  muf¬ 
fler,  with  the  best  inhaling  regulator  ;*  that  is,  two 
lips ;  shut  them  before  you  step  out  of  a  warm  room 
into  the  cold  air,  and  keep  them  shut  until  you  have, 
walked  briskly  a  few  rods  and  quickened  the  circu¬ 
lation  a  little  ;  walk  fast  enough  to  keep  off  a  feeling 
of  ctiillncss.  and  taking  cold  will  be  impossible. 
What  are  the  facts  of  the  easel  Look  at  the  rail 
road  conductors,  going  out  of  the  hot  air  into  the 
piercing  cold  of  winter  and  in  again  every  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  yet  they  do  not  take  cold  oftener 
than  others ;  you  scarcely  find  a  consumptive  man  in 
a  thousand  of  them.  It  is  wonderful  how  afraid  con¬ 
sumptive  people  are  of  fresh  air,  the  very  thing  that 
would  cure  thenr,  the  only  obstacle  to  a  cure  being 
that  they  do  not  get  enough  ofit ;  and  yet  what  in¬ 
finite  pains  they  take  to  avoid  breathing  it,  especi¬ 
ally  if  it  is  cold  ;  when  it  is  known  that  the  colder  the 
air  is  the  purer  it  must  be,  yet  if  people  cannot  get 
to  a  hot  climate,  they  will  make  an  artificial  one,  and 
imprison  themselves  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  warm 
room,  with  a  temperature  not  varying  ten  degrees 
in  six  months ;  all  such  people  die,  and  we  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  If  I  were  seriously  ill  of  consump- 
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lion,  I  would  live  out  of  doors  day  and  night,  except 
it  was  raining  in  mid-winter,  then  L  would  sleep  in 
an  unplastered  log-house.  My  consumptive  friend, 
you  want  air,  not  physic  ;  you  want  pure  air,  not 
medicated  air ;  you  want  nutrition,  such  as  plenty  of 
meat  and  bread  will  give,  and  they  alone;  physic 
has  no  nutriment,  gaspings  for  air  cannot  cure  you  ; 
monkeycapers  in  a  gymnasium  cannot  cure  you,  and 
stimulants  cannot  cure  you.  If  you  want  to  get  well 
go  in  for  beef  and  out  door  air,  and  do  not  be  deluded 
into  the  grave  by  newspaper  advertisments,  and  un- 
findable  certifiers. — Dr,  Hall, 


Another  means  of  preserving  health,  to  be  attend¬ 
ed  to,  is  the  having  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  in 
your  bed  chamber.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake,  the 
sleeping  in  rooms  exactly  closed,  and  in  beds  sur¬ 
rounded  by  curtains.  No  outward  air,  that  may 
come  into  you,  is  so  unwholesome  as  the  unchanged 
air,  often  breathed,  of  a  close  chamber.  As  boiling 
water  does  not  grow  hotter  by  longer  boiling,  if  the 
particles  that  receive  greater  heat  can  escape,  so 
living  bodies  do  not  purify,  if  the  particles,  as  fast 
as  they  become  putrid,  can  be  thrown  off.  Nature 
expels  them  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  and 
in  a  free  open  air,  they  are  carried  off,  but,  in  a  close 
room,  we  receive  them  again  and  again,  though  they 
become  more  and  more  corrupt.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons  crowded  into  a  small  room,  thus  spoil  the  air  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  even  render  it  mortal,  as  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

A  single  person  is  said  only  to  spoil  a  gallon  of  air 
per  minute,  and  therefore  requires  a  longer  time  to 
spoil  a  chamberful,  but  it  is  done,  however,  in  pro¬ 
portion,  and  many  putrid  disorders  have  hence  their 
origin.  Physicians,  after  having  for  ages  contended 
that  the  sick  should  not  be  indulged  with  fresh  air, 
have  at  length  discovered  that  it  may  do  them  good. 
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It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  they  may  in  time 
discover  likewise,  that  it  is  not  hurtful  to  those  who 
are  in  healih,  and  that  we  may  then  be  cured  of  the 
cerophobia  that  at  present  distresses  weak  minds,  and 
makes  them  choose  to  be  stifled  and  poisoned,  rather 
than  leave  open  the  window  of  a  bed  chamber,  or  put 
down  the  glass  of  a  coach. — Life  of  Franklin, 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  1833,  a  Shetland  tra¬ 
ding  vessel  lay  at  the  port  of  Seith.  The  master 
and  mate  slept  in  the  cabin.  Not  appearing  in  the 
morning,  they  were  called  and  no  answer  being  re¬ 
turned,  one  of  the  men  went  into  the  cabin,  and 
found  them  both  nearly  dead  from  suffocation. 

It  is  supposed  that  during  the  night  they  had  ex¬ 
hausted  the  whole  air  necessary  for  respiration,  the 
avenues  being  closed  against  admission  of  fresh  air 
or  had  vitiated  it,  that,  together  with  some  other 
impure  air  from  other  sources,  it  had  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found 

One  of  them  recovered,  the  other  died. — Cyclope¬ 
dia  by  W,  R,  Murray,  t.  r.  8, 


PURE  air  in  schools. 

At  the  Educational  Convention  at  Newark,  last 
month,  Dr.  Griscom  of  New  York,  urged  upon  com¬ 
mittee  men  and  teachers  the  importance  of  pure  air 
for  scholars.  He  remarked  that  it  would  astonish 
some  when  he  said  the  respiration  was  the  last  act  of 
digestion. — This  act  oxydizes  and  decarbonizes  the 
blood.  The  want  of  fresh  and  pure  air  is  amgng  the 
prime  causes  of  mortality.  It  is  a  fact  that  half  of  the 
race  die  before  the  age  of  twenty-one. — The  school 
room  and  dormitory  are  changed  into  abodes  ofdeath. 
Fresh  air  is  deliberately  shut  out,  and  foul  air,  thp 
fell  minister  of  disease,  kept  in. .  When  will  due  at¬ 
tention  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventilation,  in  con¬ 
structing  school  rooms,  public  halls  and  dwelling! 
houses'? 
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1.  GENERAL  MAXIMS  FOR  HEALTH. 

Rise  early;  eat  simple  food;  take  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  ;  never  fear  a  little  fatigue.  Let  not  children 
be  dressed  in  tigfht  clothes;  it  is  necessary  their  limbs 
and  muscles  should  have  full  play,  if  you  wish  for 
either  health  or  beauty.  Avoid  the  necessity  of  a 
physician,  if  you  can,  by  careful  attention  to  your 
diet.  Eat  what  best  agrees  w’ith  your  system,  and 
resolutely  abstain  from  what  hurts  you,  however  well 
you  may  like  it.  A  few  days’  abstinence,  with  cold 
water  for  a  beverage,  has  driven  off  many  an  ap¬ 
proaching  disease.  But  if  you  find  yourself  really  ill, 
send  for  a  good  physician.  Have  nothing  to  do  with 
quacks,  and  do  not  tamper  with  quack  medicines. 
You  do  not  know  what  thev  are  1  Wear  shoes  that 

m 

are  large  enough ;  it  not  only  produces  corns,  but 
makes  the  feet  misshapen  to  cramp  them.  Wash 
very  often,  and  rub  the  skin  thoroughly  with  a  hard 
brush.  Let  those  who  love  to  be  invalids  drink 
strong  green  tea,  eat  pickles,  preserves,  and  rich  pas¬ 
try.  As  far  as  possible,  eat  and  sleep  at  regular 
hours.  Wash  the  eyes  thoroughly  in  cold  water  ev¬ 
ery  morning.  Do  not  read  or  sew  at  twilight,  or  by 
too  dazzling  a  light.  If  far-sighted  read  with  rather 
less  light,  and  the  book  somewhatnearer  to  the  eye 
than  you  desire.  If  near-sighted,  read  with  a  book 
as  far  off  as  possible.  Both  these  imperfections  may 
be  diminished  in  this  way.  Clean  teeth  in  pure  wa¬ 
ter  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but,  above  all,  be  su.^e 
to  have  them  clean  before  you  go  to  bed.  Have 
your  bedchamber  well  aired,  and  have  fresh  bed  linen 
every  week.  Never  have  the  wind  blowing  direct¬ 
ly  upon  you  from  open  windows  during  the  night. 
It  is  noi  healthy  to  sleep  in  heated  rooms.  Let  chil¬ 
dren  have  their  bread  and  milk  before  they  have  been 
long  up ;  cold  water,  and  a  run  in  the  fresh  air  before 
breakfast.  Too  frequent  use  of  an  ivory  comb  in¬ 
jures  the  hair.  Thorough  com.bing,  washing  in  suds 
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or  spirits,  and  thorough  brushing,  will  keep  it  in  or¬ 
der ;  and  the  washing  does  no  injure  the  hair  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Keep  children’s  hair  cut  close 
until  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ;  it  is  better  for  health, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  hair.  Do  not  sleep  with  hair 
frizzled  or  braided.  Do  not  make  children  cross-eyed, 
by  having  their  hair  hanging  about  their  foreheads, 
where  they  see  it  continually. 


COUGHS  AND  COLDS. 

At  this  season  and  forward  into  the  Spring:  obser¬ 
ves  the  Boston  Medical  Journal^  coughs  of  various 
degrees  of  severity,  are  quite  common  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  because  they  are  so,  they  are  exceedingly 
neglected.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  disease,  es¬ 
pecially  involving  the  delicate  texture  of  the  lungs 
might  have  been  obviated,  at  the  commencement,  by 
very  simple  means.  Parents  should  allow  their  chil¬ 
dren  perfect  freedom  in  the  open  air,  and  inure  them 
to  the  changes  of  temperature  incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  and  instead  of  confining  them,  like  exotic 
plants  in  a  green  house. 

Young  ladies  are  not  half  developed  with  us,  be¬ 
fore  they  become  pale,  have  a  pain  in  their  side,  and 
then  a  cough.  Before  they  have  fairly  begun  to 
live;  drop  into  the  grave,  martyrs  to  thin  shoes,  a  gos¬ 
samer  dress,  and  a  chest  made  artificially  too  narrow 
for  the  performance  of  the  vital  functions.  This  is 
the  destiny  of  the  rich  man’s  daughter  to  a  fearful 
extent.  They  are  frail  as  a  moonbeam,  when  they 
might  have  been  strong  and  healthful.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  servant  girls,  who  range  over  the  house 
and  are  perpetually  exercising  their  muscles,  have 
round,  handsome  arms,  a  broad  bust,  a  clear  skin, 
fine  health  and  light  hearts. 

It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  civilization 
should  demand  such  a  multitude  of  female  victims, 
annually,  to  the  shrine  of  fashion. 
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In  consequence  of  poor  training,  and  a  violation  of 
tho  ordinary  laws  to  health,  death  has  a  succession 
ef  victories  over  our  youths. 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  nature’s  dislike  to 
the  course,  is  a  slight  irritable  cough,  which  is  lan¬ 
guage  not  to  be  misunderstood.  Means  of  percaution 
should  at  once  be  taken,  as  inroads  upon  the  little  air 
cells  of  the  breathing  apparatus  will  surely  follow, 
and  then  an  ulceration  of  their  walls,  and  expectora¬ 
tion,  and  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  a  short  life  will 
be  an  incurable  pulmonary  consumption.  One  should 
therefore,  dress  warmly  in  winter,  should  run,  and 
ride,  as  circumstances,  pleasure  or  business  may  re¬ 
quire.  Air  was  designed  for  breathing,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  absurd  custom,  now  too  prevalent,  of  ex¬ 
cluding  it  as  much  as  possible,  from  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments  and  drawing-rooms. 


The  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  heart  through  the 
pulmonic  artery,  which  organ,  by  minute  subdivis¬ 
ions,  spreads  through  every  part  of  the  lungs.  The 
capillary  vessels  at  their  termini  spread  out  like  a 
net-work  around  the  air-cells,  and  the  blood  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  capillaries  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  air,  which  imparts  to  it  a  supply  of  oxygen 
and  at  the  same  time  relieves  it  of  the  carbonic, 
acid  and  noxious  particles  of  waste  and  worn  out  mat¬ 
ter,  with  which  it  becomes  infected  in  its  revolution 
through  the  system.  The  necessity  of  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  is  hence  apparent.  In  order  to  purify  the 
blood  and  furnish  it  with  the  requisite  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  should  be  filled  at  ev¬ 
ery  inspiration  with  air  of  the  purest  quality.  Air 
once  breathed  is  unfit  to  be  breathed  again.  At  eve¬ 
ry  inspiration  the  blood  deprives  the  air  inhaled  of  a 
part  of  its  oxygen,  and  at  every  expiration  a  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  and  other  impurities  is  thrown  out 
from  the  lungs  ;  a  large  amount  of  deleterious  mat- 
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ters  likewise  constantly  escaping  through  the  pores. 
Through  this  combined  agency  of  the  lungs  and 
skin,  the  air  of  a  room  is  rendered  totally  unfit  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  vi¬ 
tiation  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  occupy  the  room.  To  breathe  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  but  little  below  the  “  standard  of  perfect 
purity”  is  injurious;  but  where  it  becomes  vitiated  in 
a  high  degree  it  is  productive  of  evils  the  most  ap¬ 
palling.  The  lungs  become  diseased.  Colds  and  in¬ 
fluenzas  are  the  milder  forms  in  which  Nature  re¬ 
proves,  warns  and  threatens;  whilst  scrofula  and 
consumption  sweep  annually  into  the  grave  thousands 
who  disobey  her  laws.  Loss  of  appetite  and  dyspep¬ 
sia  also  result  from  imperfect  ventilation. 

A  certain  landlord  also  was  in  the  habit  of  spread¬ 
ing  his  table  in  a  cheerless,  ill-ventilated  apartment, 
because,  as  he  said,  his  guests  drank  less  wine  and 
consumed  less  beef  than  when  they  enjoyed  that 
precious  boon — the  bright  light  and  pure  air  of  Heav¬ 
en. 

Deny  them  the  stimulus  of  well  oxydated  blood, 
and  the  muscles  lose  their  contractibility,  the  brain, 
the  spinal  cord  and  nerves,  their  healthful  tone,  and 
every  organ  of  the  body  will  have  its  energy  impair¬ 
ed  and  its  functions  deranged.  When  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  impure, . it  is  no  longer  the  dispenser  of  life 
and  health,  but  of  disease  and  death  to  the  body. — 
Pure  blood  is  indispensable  to  health,  and  thorough 
ventilation  is  essential  to  prevent  this  “  purple  tide 
of  life”  from  losing  its  invigorating  and  life-giving 
properties.  This  part  of  Physiology  is  fraught  with 
instruction  of  inestimable  value.  If  the  heart  and 
lungs  become  diseased,  and  fail  to  perform  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  assigned  them,  not  only  will  the 
vigor  of  our  physical  constitution  be  destroyed,  but 
Man’s  nobler  part,  his  mental  and  moral  faculitiee, 
will  sinkamid  the  general  wreck.  Every  child  should 
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be  familiar  with  the  structure  and  use  of  these  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  conditions  requsite  to  maintain  their 
healthful  action.  Again  :  if  the  blood  be  prevented 
from  coursing  with  freedom  through  its  appointed 
channels,  some  part  of  the  system  must  suffer  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  denied  its  requisite  nourishment  ; 
and  if  the  chest  be  prevented  from  expanding  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  will  not 
be.  inflated  with  the  vitalizing  atmosphere,  and  the 
blood  will  thus  be  deprived  of  its  necessary  stimulus. 
Does  not  nature,  then,  teach  clearly  and  explicitly 
that  even  tight  dressing  is  i^ijurious,  but  tight  la¬ 
cing  suicidal?  Why  will  people  of  a  delicacy  so  ex¬ 
quisite  that  they  shrink  instinctively  from  even  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  floating  dust  that  might  defile  the  surface  of 
their  bodies,  rush  unhesitatingly  into  a  crowded  room 
and  breathe  by  the  hour  an  atmosphere  highly  charg¬ 
ed  with  carbonic  acid  and  every  foul  excretion  from 
the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  dense  throng,  until  the 
very  lamps  threaten  to  expire,  and  suffocation  and 
fainting  drive  them  from  the  house?  Why  does  a 
due  regard  to  health  forbid  many  persons  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  constitution  from  entering  even  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Most  High,  and  especially  many  of  our  Church 
basement  lecture  rooms  ?  A  young  minister,  now  in 
his  grave,  complained  that  his  weekly  lecture,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  basement  room,  was  attended  with  greater 
exhaustion  than  two  regular  services  upon  the 
Sabbath.  What  made  the  difference.  The  air  he 
breathed. 
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PURE  AIR. 


Throw  open  the  window,  and  fasten  it  tfiere, 

Fling  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  blind. 

And  give  a  free  entrance  to  heaven’s  pure  air ; 

’Tis  the  life  and  the  health  of  mankind. 

Are  you  fond  of  conghs,  colds,  dyspepsia  and  rheums. 
Of  headaches,  and  fevers,  and  chilis  ; 

Of  bitters,  hot  drops,  and  medicine  fumes 
And  bleeding,  and  blisters,  and  pills  ? 

Then  be  sure  when  you  sleep  that  all  air  is  shut  out, 
Place,  too,  a  warm  brick  at  j'our  feet. 

Put  a  bandage  of  dannel  your  neck  quite  about. 

And  cover  your  head  with  a  sheet. 

But  would  you  avoid  all  forms  of  disease, 

Then  haste  to  the  fresh  open  air. 

Where  your  cheek  may  kindly  be  fanned  by  the  breeze, 
’Twill  make  you  well,  happy,  and  fair. 

Then  open  the  window,  and  fasten  it  there, 

Fling  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  blind. 

And  give  free  admission  to  heaven’s  pure  air ; 

’Tis  life,  light,  and  joy  to  mankind. 
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HYMN. 


From  all  that’s  mortal,  all  that’s  vain 
And  from  this  earthly  clod, 

Arise  my  soul  and  strive  to  gain 
Some  fellowship  with  God. 

Say  what  is  there  below  the  sky, 

O’er  all  the  paths  thou’st  trod ; 

Can  suit  thy  wishes  or  thy  joys, 

Like  fellowship  with  God. 

Not  life,  nor  all  the  toys  of  art, 

Nor  pleasure’s  flowery  road. 

Can  to  my  soul  such  bliss  impart, 

As  fellowship  with  God. 

Not  health  or  friendship  here  below, 

Nor  wealth  that  golden  load. 

Can  such  delights  and  comforts  show, 

As  fellowship  with  God. 

When  I  in  love  am  made  to  bear 
Affliction’s  needful  rod, 

Light,  sweet  and  kind  the  stroke  appears. 
Thro’  fellowship  with  God. 
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APPENDIX. 


OLD  MOSES. 

Mr.  B.  was  a  merchant  in  Baltimore,  and  did  a 
very  heavy  business,  especially  in  grain.  One  morn¬ 
ing  as  he  was  passing  over  the  vessels  that  lay  at 
the  wharf  with  their  various  commodities  for  sale  he 
stepped  upon  the  deck  of  one  at  the  stern  of  which 
he  saw  a  negro  man  sitting,  whose  dejected  counte¬ 
nance  gave  sure  indication  of  distress  ;  and  he  ac¬ 
costed  him  with — 

“  Hey  !  my  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  this 
morning  1” 

The  negro  lifted  his  eyes,  and  looking  at  Mr.  B., 
replied — 

“  Ah,  massa,  I’se  in  great  trouble.” 

B.  “  What  about]” 

Negro.  “  Kase  Pse  fotcht  up  here  to  be  sold,” 

B.  “  What  for  ]  what  have  you  been  doing]  have 
you  been  stealing  ]  or  did  you  run  away  ]  or  what  ]” 

Negro.  “  No,  no,  massa,  none  o*  dat ;  its  bekase  I 
didn’t  mine  de  audes.” 

B,  “What  kind  of  orders]” 

Negro.  “Well,  massa  stranger,  I  tell  you.  Massa 
Villum  werry  strict  man,  and  werry  nice  man  too, 

^  ebry  body  on  the  place  got  to  mine  him,  and  I 
*rew  de  rule,  but  I  didn’t  tend  to  break  de  rule 
"orgot  myself,  and  I  got  too  high.” 
is  for  getting  drunk  then,  is  it  ]” 

“  O  no,  sah,  not  dat  nother.” 

^ur  are  the  strangest  negro  I  have  seen  for 
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a  week.  I  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  you.  If  you 
would  not  like  to  be  pitched  overboard  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  tell  me  what  you  did 

Negro.  “  Please,  massa,  dont  frow  de  poor  Aided 
nigga  in  de  wata.” 

'  B.  “  Then  tell  me  v/hat  you  are  to  be  sold  for  1” 
Negro.  “  For  praying,  s'ah.” 

B.  “  For  praying ;  that  is  a  strange  tale  indeed. 
Will  your  master  not  permit  you  to  pray]” 

Negro.  “  O  yes,  sah,  he  let  me  pray  easy,  but  I 
hollers  too  loud.” 

B.  “  And  why  did  you  hollow  so  in  your  prayer]” 
Negro.  “  Kase  de  Spirit  come  on  me,  an  I  gits 
happy  fore  I  knows  it,  den  I  gone  ;  kant  trol  meself 
den ;  den  I  knows  nuthin  bout  massa’s  rule  ;  den  I 
hollar  if  ole  Satin  hissef  come  wid  all  de  rules  of  de 
’quisition.” 

B.  “  And  do  you  suppose  your  master  will  really 
sell  you  for  that  ]” 

Negro.  “  O  yes  ;  no  help  for  me  now  ;  all  de  men 
in  the  world  couldn’t  help  me  now;  kase  wen  massa 
Willum  say  one  thing  he  no  do  anoder.” 

B.  “  What  is  your  name]”- 
Negro.  Moses,  sah.” 

B.  “  What  is  your  master’s  name  ]” 

Moses.  “  Massa  name  Col.  Willum  C — .” 

B.  “  Where  does  he  live]” 

M.  “  Down  on  de  Easin  Shoah.” 

B.  “  Is  he  a  good  master  ;  does  he  treat  you  well  ]” 
M.  “O  yes,  massa  Willum  good;  no  belter  massa 
in  de  world.” 

B.  “Stand  up  and  let  me  look  at  you.”  And 
Moses  stood  up  and  presented  a  robust  frame,  and  as 
Mr.  B.  stript  up  his  sleeve  his  arm  gave  evidence  of 
unusual  muscular  strength. 

B.  “  Where  is  your  master  ]” 

M.  “  Yander  he  is,  jis  comin  to  de  warf.” 

As  Mr.  B.  started  for  the  shore  he  heard  Moses 
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give  a  heavy  sigh,  followed  by  a  deep  groan.  Moses 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  present  phase  of  af¬ 
fairs.  He  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
B.  was  8  trader  and  intended  to  buy  him,  and  it 
was  this  that  made  him  so  unwilling  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  Mr.  B.’  the  desired  information.  Mr.  B.  reach¬ 
ed  the  wharf  just  as  Col.  C.  did.  He  introduced  him¬ 
self  and  said — 

“  I  understand  you  wish  to  sell,  that  negro  man 
yonder  on  board  the  schooner.” 

Col.  C.  replied  that  he  did. 

B.  “  What  do  you  ask  for  him  ]” 

C.  I  expect  to  get  S700.” 

B.  “  How  old  is  he  V* 

C.  “  About  thirty.” 

B*  •  Is  he  healthy  7” 

C.  “  Very ;  he  never  had  any  sickness  in  his  life, 
except  one  or  two  spells  of  the  ague,” 

B.  “  Is  he  hearty  1” 

C.  “  Yes  sir ;  he  will  eat  as  much  as  any  man 
ought  and  it  will  do  him  as  much^good  1” 

B.  “  Is  he  a  good  hand  1” 

C.  “  Yes  sir,  he  is  the  best  hand  on  my  place.  He 
is  steady,  honest  and  industrious.  He  has  been  my 
foreman  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  more  trusty  ne¬ 
gro  I  never  knew.” 

B.  “  Why  do  you  wish  to  sell  him!” 

C.  “  Because  he  disobeyed  my  orders.  As  I  said 
he  is  my  foreman,  and  that  he  might  be  available 
at  any  moment  I  might  want  him,  I  built  hisquarter 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  own  house,  and  I  have 
never  rung  the  bell  at  any  time  in  the  night  or  morn¬ 
ing  that  his  horn  did  not  answer  in  five  minutes  af¬ 
ter.  But  two  years  ago  he  got  religion,  and  com¬ 
menced  what  he  terms  family  prayer — that  is,  pray¬ 
er  in  his  quarter  every  night  and  morning:  and  when 
he  begun  his  prayer  it  was  impossible  to  tell  when 
he  would  stop,  especially  if  (as  he  termed  it)  he  got 
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happy.  There  he  would  sing  and  pray  and  halloo 
for  an  hour  or  two  together,  that  you  might  hear  him 
a  mile  off.  And  he  would  pray  for  me  and  my  wife 
and  children,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  children,  and  our  whole  family  connection  to 
the  third  generation  ;  and  sometimes  when  we  would 
have  visiters  Moses’  prayers  would  interrupt  the 
conversation  and  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
company.  The  women  would  cry  and  the  children 
would  cry,  and  it  would  get  me  almost  frantic ;  and 
if  I  had  retired  it  would  sometimes  be  nearly  daylight 
before  I  could  go  to  sleep,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  could  hear  Moses  pray  for  three  hours  after  he  had 
finished.  I  bore  it  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then  for¬ 
bid  his  praying  so  loud  any  more,  and  Moses  promis¬ 
ed  obedience  but  he  soon  transgressed  ;  and  my  rule 
is  never  to  whip,  but  whenever  a  negro  proves  incor¬ 
rigible  I  sell  him.  This  keeps  them  in  better  sub¬ 
jection,  and  is  less  trouble  than  whipping.  And  I 
pardoned  Moses  twice  for  disobedience  in  praying 
so  loud,  but  the  third  time  I  know  I  must  sell  him, 
or  every  negro  on  the  farm  would  soon  be  perfectly 
regardless  of  all  my  orders.’’ 

B.  “  You  spoke  of  Moses’  quarter;  I  suppose  from 
that  he  has  a  family.” 

C.  “  Yes,  he  has  a  woman  and  three  children,  or 
wife  I  suppose  he  calls  her  now,  for  soon  after  he 
got  religion  he  asked  me  if  they  might  be  married, 
and  I  presume  they  were.” 

B.  “  What  will  you  take  for  her  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  I” 

C.  “If  you  want  them  for  your  own  use  I 
will  take  $700;  but  I  shall  not  sell  Moses  nor  them 
to  go  out  of  the  State.” 

B.  “  I  wish  them  all  for  my  own  use,  and  will 
give  you  the  $1400.” 

Mr.  B.  and  Col.  C.  then  went  to  B’s  store,  drew 
up  the  writings  and  closed  the  sale  ;  after  which  they 
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returned  to  the  vessel,  and  Mr.  B.  approached  the  ne¬ 
gro,  who  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  deck,  seem¬ 
ingly  wrapt  in  meditation  of  the  most  awful  forebod¬ 
ings,  said — 

“  Well,  Moses,  I  have  bought  you.” 

Moses  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  every  muscle  of 
his  face  worked  wilh  emotion  as  he  replied — 

“  Is  you,  massa  1  where  is  I  gwaine,  massa  is  I 
gwine  to  Georgy 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  B.  “  I  am  a  merchant  here  in  the 
city  ;  yonder  is  my  store,  and  I  want  you  toattend  on 
the  store  ;  and  I  have  purchased  your  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  too,  that  you  may  not  be  separated.” 

M.  “  Bress  God  for  dat ;  and  massa  kin  I  go  to 
meetin  sometimes  1” 

B.  “Yes,  Moses,  you  can  go  to  church  three  times 
on  Sabbath  and  every  night  in  the  week,  and  you  can 
pray  as  often  as  you  choose,  and  as  loud  as  you  choose 
and  as  long  as  you  choose,  and  get  as  happy  as  you 
choose; and  every  time  you  pray,  whether  it  be  at 
home  or  in  church,  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me,  my 
wife  and  all  my  children,  and  single-handed  too  ;  for 
if  you  are  a  good  man  your  prayers  will  do  us  good 
and  we  need  them  very  much;  and  if  you  wish  to,  you 
may  pray  for  every  body  of  the  name  of  B.  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.  It  will  not  injure  them  ?” 

While  Mr.  B.  was  dealing  out  these  privileges  to 
Moses,  the  negro’s  eyes  danced  in  their  sockets  and 
his  full  heart  laughed  outright  of  gladness  exposing 
two  rows  of  as  even,  clean  ivories  as  any  African  can 
boast ;  and  his  heart’s  response  was,  “bress  God,  bress 
God  all  de  time,  and  bress  you  too,  massa ;  Moses 
neber  tinks  bout  he  gwine  to  have  all  des  commoda- 
tioners  ;  dis  make  me  tink  bout  Joseph  in  de  Egypt.” 
And  after  Moses  had  poured  a  few  blessings  upon  Col. 
C.  and  bidding  him  a  warm  adieu,  and  requesting  him 
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to  give  his  love  and  farewell  to  his  mistress;  the  child¬ 
ren  and  all  the  servants,  he  followed  B.  to  the  store,  to 
enter  upon  the  functions  of  his  new  office, 

The  return  of  the  schooner  brought  to^Moses  his 
wife  and  children. 

Early  the  next  spring,  as  Mr.  B.  was  one  day  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  store  door  he  saw  a  man  leap  upon  the  wharf 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  and  walk  hurriedly  towards 
the  store.  He  soon  recognized  him  as  Col.  C.  They 
exchanged  salutations,  and  to  the  Colonel’s  inquiry  af¬ 
ter  Moses,  Mr.  B.  replied  that  he  was  up  stairs  meas¬ 
uring  grain,  and  invited  him  to  walk  up  and  see  him. 
Soon  Mr.  B’s  attention  was  arrested  by  a  very  confu¬ 
sed  noise  above.  He  listened  and  heard  an  unusual 
shuffling  of  feet,  some  one  sobbing  violently,  and  some 
one  talking  very  hurriedly ;  and  when  he  reflected  up¬ 
on  Col.  C’s  singular  movements  and  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  countenance,  he  became  alarmed  and 
determined  to  go  up  and  see  what  was  transpiring. 

When  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  was  star-  - 
tied  by  seeing  Moses  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  down 
upon  one  knee,  with  his  arms  around  the  Colonel’s 
waist,  and  talking  most  rapidly,  while  thh  Col,  stood 
weeping  audibly.  So  soon  as  the  Colonel  could  suffi¬ 
ciently  control  his  feelings  he  told  Mr.  B.  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  free  himself  from  the  influence  of 
Moses’ prayers,  and  that  during  the  past  year  he  and 
his  wife  and  all  his  children  had  been  converted  to 
God. 

Moses  responded  :  “  Bress  God,  massa  C.,  doe  I  way 
up  hea,  I  neber  forgit  you  in  my  prayers  ;  I  oilers  put 
de  ole  massa  de  new  one.  Bress  good,  dis  makes  Moses 
tink  bout  Joseph  in  de  Egypt  agin.” 

The  Col.  then  stated  toMr.  B.  that  his  object  incom¬ 
ing  to  Baltimore  was  to  buy  Moses  and  his  family 
back  again.  But  Mr.  B.  assured  him  that  was  out  of 
the  question,  for  he  could  not  part  with  him  ;  and  he  in 
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tended  to  manumit  Moses  and  his  wife  at  forty  and  his 
children  at  thirty-five  years  of  age, 

Moses  was  not  far  in  his  reference  to  Joseph.  For 
when  Joseph  was  sold  to  Egypt  God  overruled  it  to  his 
good,  and  he  obtained  blessings  that  were  far  beyond 
his  expectations ;  so  with  Moses.  Joseph  eventually 
proved  the  instrument  of  saving  the  lives  of  those  who 
sold  him.  Moses  proved  the  instrument  in  God’s 
hands  of  saving  the  man’s  soul  who  sold  him. 

Old  Moses  is  still  living  and  doing  well.  He  long 
since  obtained  his  freedom,  and  at  present  occupies  a 
comfortable  house  of  his  own  ;  and  1  suppose  sings 
and  prays  and  shouts  to  his  heart’s  content. — Meth, 
Prot, 
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THE  OLD  OAK  TEEE. 


Some  thirty  miles  or  so  below  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Jersey  shore  of  the  Delaware,  there  is  a  little 
village  called  Pennsgrove,  and  a  pier  jutting  out  in¬ 
to  the  river.  About  half  a  mile  above  this  pier, there 
is  a  venerable  oak-tree,  lifting  up  its  m^ssy  gnarled 
branches  over  the  very  margin  of  the  stream.  When 
the  summer  sun  is  warm,  its  greatful  shade  affords 
and  inviting  place  of  repose,  at  the  same  time  busy¬ 
ing  the  eye  and  the  mind  with  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Delaware  is  here  about  three  miles  wide,  and 
the  glassy  plain  is  thickly  dotted  with  steamers,  and 
with  the  snowy  sails  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions, from 
the  light-winged  skiff,  with  its  single  voyager,  to  the 
stately  war-ship,  a  cloud  of  canvass  above,  and  a 
thousand  brave  hearts  below.  Across  the  smooth 
waters  are  the  green  hills  of  Delaware,  dotted  with 
farm-houses  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  just 
opposite  are  seen  the  clustered  dwellings  and  spires 
of  the  city  of  Wilmington. 

One  summer’s  morning,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
the  old  oak  waved  its  foliage  over  a  goodly  company 
gathered  beneath  and  around  it  on  the  shore.  They 
were  Delawareans,  returning  home  from  a  Jersey 
camp-meeting.  The  last  day  of  the  week  had  come ; 
the  religious  exercises  had  been  closed  in  the  old- 
fashioned  form.  Their  parting  hymn  was  sung,  and 
with  tearful  eyes  and  hearty  grasp  of  hands,  and 
earnest  exortations  and  sobbing  pledges  to  meet 
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ag’ain  in  heaven,  the  “  thousand  of  Israel”  had  sepa¬ 
rated.  Those  who  had  come  from  the  other  shores, 
clustered  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  to  embark  inrj 
the  sloops  and  schooners  which  lay  there  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  But,  lo,  the  wind  and  the  tide  were  con¬ 
trary,  and  the  mariners  declared  that  they  must  be 
content  to  wait  till  the  course  of  the  current  chang¬ 
ed.  And  so  they  gathered  on  the  shore,  two  or  three 
hundred  in  number,  youth,  infancy  and  old  age,  around 
the  old  oak.  Many  of  them  were  followers  of  Im¬ 
manuel,  and  warm  in  his  love.  How  natural  then 
that  they  should  while  away  the  hours  in  singing  the 
BongsofZion.  After  spending  some  time  in  this 
pleasant  employment,  it  was  proposed  that  a  sermon 
be  preached,  and  two  or  three  who  were  local  preach¬ 
ers  were  invited  to  officiate  on  the  occasion.  While 
they  were  debating  the  matter,  an  aged  coloured 
man  was  seen  approaching.  The  lapse  of  many 
years  had  covered  his  face  with  wrinkles,  bleached 
his  hair  to  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  bowed  down  his 
head  very  low ;  and  he  tottered  feebly  along,  suppor¬ 
ting  his  halting  steps  with  a  long  staff. 

“There  is  uncle  Jacob!  he  shall  preach  for  us,” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  company  ;  and  as  the  old  man 
came  slowly  up  he  was  greeted  with  respectful  salu¬ 
tations,  and  pressed  to  give  them  a  sermon. 

“  Children,”  said  the  veteran,  trying  to  straighten 
himself  a  little  and  turning  his  head  on  one  side  so 
as  to  look  at  the  faces  of  the  group  around  him  ;  “  chil¬ 
dren,  how  can  I  preach  after  such  sermons  as  we 
have  had  on  the  camp  ground  1  You  would  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  me,  and  1  would  not  blame  you  either.” 

“  O  yes,  uncle  Jacob,”  was  the  reply,  “  if  you  only 
preach,  we  will  listen  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  good 
order  too.” 

After  being  urged  for  some  time,  he  consented. 
He  laid  aside  his  hat,  and  planting  his  staff  before 
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Ihim  to  steady  his  position,  while  his  audience  seated 
Ithemselveson  the  clean  sand,  or  stood  around  in 
jg^oups,  he  began  : — 

“Now  children,!  am  going  to  tell  you  something 
about  myself.  My  parents  were  brought  from  Africa 
to  this  country,  and  sold.  Their  master  had  some 
new  land  somewhere  down  South,  and  he  took  all 
his  hands  and  went  to  his  tract,  and  began  to  clear 
it  up.  My  father  built  a  cabin  for  himself  by  set¬ 
ting  up  barks  and  slaps  against  the  limbs  of  a  large 
tree  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  in  that  old 
bark  cabin  in  the  top  of  the  tree  I  ^as  born.  When 
I  was  about  eighteen  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield 
preach,  and  he  made  me  feel  very  bad.  I  thougm  it 
I  did  not  begin  to  serve  the  Lord,  I  should  go  Jieli 
straight.  I  cried,  and  promised,  and  prayed,  and  the 
Lord  heard  me,  and  pardoned  my  sins  and  made  me 
happy  in  his  love.  1  began  to  talk  to  some  of  my 
young  companions,  and  pretty  soon  I  got  two  or  three 
of  my  own  age  to  start  for  heaven  with  me.  JJut 
I  was  not  satisfied  yet.  There  was  no  Church  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  I  often  asked  myself  it  we 
could  not  have  meeting  somehow.  But  my  master 
and  mistress  were  grand  people  and  they  had  no  re¬ 
ligion,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  not  like  it,  and  so 
I  said  nothing  about  it  for  some  time,  but  I  did  not 
feel  right.  At  last  I  got  a  little  courage,  and  went  to 
the  house  to  see  master.  I  told  him  and  my  mistress 
my  story,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  please  to 
let  us  hold  a  prayer-meeting  in  one  of  the  cabins  the 
next  Sunday.  He  looked  at  me  pretty  sharp,  and 
says  he,  ‘  Jacob,  you  hold  meetings  r  ‘  Yes,  sir, 
says  I,  ‘  We  sing  and  pray  as  well  as  we  can,  and 
when  the  Lord  comes  and  meets  us  we  are  very  hap- 
py.’  Then  mistress  spoke  up,  and  says  she,  ‘  Jacob 
the  cabin  is  too  small /or  your  meeting;  you  /lay 
all  come  here,  and  you  shall  have  the  kitchen^ 
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Then  I  pra  ised  the  Lord  softly;  and  when  I  had  thank¬ 
ed  my  mistress  for  her  kindness,  I  went  and  told  the 
boys  the  good  news. 

“  Well,  when  the  time  came,  we  went  tothe  meet¬ 
ing;  all  the  people  on  the  plantation  were  there, 
seated  on  benches  around  the  room;  I  did  not  see 
master,  nor  mistress,  nor  either  of  the  young  ladies, 
but  the  door  that  led  into  the  silting  room  from  the 
kitchen  was  open  just  a  crack.  I  began  to  feel 
pretty  bad,  and  what  made  it  worse,  the  two  boys  that 
had  religion  kept  rolling  their  eyes  round  at  me,  sca¬ 
red  like,  as  if  they  wanted  me  to  go  ahead.  Well, 
after  a  spell  I  stood  up  and  repeated  a  hynm  that  I 
had  learned.  We  sang  it,  and  I  called  on  one  ofthe 
boys  to  pray.  He  prayed  crooked  enough,  I  tell  you. 
We  sang  another  hymn,  and  then  I  called  on  the 
other  boy.  The  next  time  I  would  have  to  pray  my¬ 
self,  and  I  felt  scared  worse  than  ever.  However, 
we  sung,  and  then  we  kneeled  down  and  I  tried  to 
pray.  The  Lord  blessed  me,  children,  and  gave  me 
words.  I  prayed  for  the  boys  that  had  got  religion, 
and  for  the  others  who  were  yet  in  their  sins.  Then 
I  prayed  for  our  kind  master  and  mistress,  and  while 
we  were  praying  hard  for  them  we  heard  such  a  noise 
in  the  other  room  that  we  all  started  up  and  ran  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  I  pushed  the  door  open 
and  looked  in,  and  there  was  master  laying  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  crying  for  mercy,  and  mis¬ 
tress  and  both  my  young  mistresses  were  sobbing  as 
if  their  hearts  would  break.  Children,  I  praised  the 
Lord  loud  that  time  !  One  of  them  says  to  us,  ‘  Will 
you  not  pray  for  us  again  V  And  we  did,  you  may  be 
sure  ;  and  my  master  got  converted  ;  and  then  wo 
cried  and  sung  and  praised  the  Lord  together  a  good 
while.  The  next  day  my  mistress  was  converted- 
and  some  time  after  both  her  daughters,  and  so 
they  all  set  out  for  heaven.  When  I  got  some  old. 
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er  my  master  gave  me  my  freedom,  and  then  I  prais¬ 
ed  the  Lord  again. 

Ah,  children,  that  was  a  great  while  ago.  My 
old  master  and  mistress  are  gone.  They  died  in  the 
faith  and  went  home.  And  I  am  going  home  too. 
My  day  is  almost  gone,  the  night  is  coming  on,  and 
sometimes  the  way  is  bad  ;  but  I  am  going  home,  and 
I  have  got  so  near  that  I  begin  to  see  the  lights  in 
the  windows.  I  shall  see  my  old  master  and  mis- 
tress  there,  and  we  will  sing  and  shout  together  as 
we  did  long  ago  down  on  the  old  plantation. 

As  “  Uncle  Jacob”  progressed  in  his  address  he 
had  gradually  warmed  up  with  his  subject.  His  stoop¬ 
ing  frame  became  more  and  more  erect,  and  his  im 
eyes  began  to  shine.  As  he  told  of  the  happy  hour 
in  the  kitchen  prayer  meeting  his  staflE*  dropped  from 
his  hand  ;  floods  of  exultant  tears  run  down  his  wrink- 
led  face  and  his  voice  rose  clear  and  strong,  as  in 
the  far  distant  days  of  his  youth.  And  toward  the 
closejof  his  exhortation  the  ve  eran, straight  as  a  gren* 
adier,  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  with  shouts  ot  tri¬ 
umph,  “  leaping  and  praising  God,  like  him  who 
once  sat  at  the  beautiful  gate.  The  au^tors  were 
melted  by  his  simple  fervor  and  truth.  They  wept, 
they  shouted,  and  fell  around  him,  as  wheat  before 
the  sickle.  Hours  were  spent  in  the  delightful  work 
of  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  flapping  sails  admon¬ 
ished  them  of  their  homeward  voyage,  they  reluctant¬ 
ly  left  the  spot,  and  embarked, 

And  none  present  that  they  ever  forgot  the  scene 
under  the  old  oak.  The  dust  of  the  patriarchal  Af¬ 
rican  sleeps  in  the  graveyard  in  the  city  ot  Wil¬ 
mington.  He  lived  respected  by  all  and  when  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  devout  men  earned 
him  to  his  burial,  and  made  lamentation  over  him. 

The  facts  given  above  were  related  to  me  by  one 
of  the  first  survivors  who  witnessed  the  memorable 
scene.  J-  T  Crane. 


